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THE EPPING HUNT, 


BY THOMAS HOOD, 


‘On Monday they began to hunt.” 


Cuevy Cuase. 


Joun Hucetns was asbold a man 
As trade did ever know, 

A warehouse good he had, that stood 
Hard by the chureh of Bow. 


There peeple bought Dutch cheeses round, 
And single Glos’ter flat,— 

And English butter in a lump, 
And Jrish—in a pat. 


Six days a week beheld him stand, 
His business next his heart, 

At counter with his apron tied 
About his counter-part. 


The seventh in a sluice-house box, 
He took his pipe and pot ; 
On Sundays for eel-piety, 


A ve ry? ted spot. 

Ah, blest if he had never gone 
Beyond ite rural shed! 

One Easter-tide, some evil guide 


Put Epping in his head ! 


Epping for butter justly fam’d, 
And pork in sausage pop’t ; 

Where winter time, or summer time, 
Pig’s flesh is always chop’t. 

But famous more, as annals tell, 
Because of Easter chase ; 

There ev'ry year, 'twixt dog and deer, 
There is a gallant race. 


With Monday's sun John Huggins rose, 
And slapt his leather thigh, 

And sang the burthen of the song, 
“ This day a stag must die.” 


For all the live-long day before, 
And all the night in bed, 

Like Beckford, he had nourish’d “ Thoughts 
On Hunting” in his head. 


Of horn and morn, and hark and bark, 
And echo’s answering sounds, 

All poets’ wit hath every writ 
In dog-rel verse of hounds. 


Alas! there was no warning voice 
To whisper in his ear, 

Thou art a fool in leaving Cheap 
To go and hunt the deer! 


No thought he had of twisted spine, 
Or broken arms or legs; 
Not chicken-hearted he, altho’ 
"Twas whisper’d ef his eggs ! 
Ride out he would, and hunt he would, 
Nor dreamt of ending ill ; 
Mayhap with Dr. Ridout’s fee, 
And Surgeon Hunter's bill. 


So he drew on ihs Sunday boots, 
Of lustre superfine ; 

The liquid black they wore that day, 
Was Warren-ted to shine. 


His yellow buckskins fitted close, 
As once upon a stag ; 

Thus well equipt he gaily skipt, 
At once, upon his aag. 


But fizst to him that held the rein, 
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A crown he nimbly dung + 
For holding of the horse !—why, no— 
Fer holding of his tongue. 


To say the horse was Huggins’s own, 

* Would only be a brag ; 

His neighbor Fig and he went halves, 
Like Centaurs, in a nag. 


And he that day had got the gray, 
Unknown to brother cit ; 

The horse he knew would never tell, 
Altho’ it was a tit. 


A well bred horse he was I wis, 
As he began to show, 

And quickly “‘ rearing up within 
The way he ought to go.” 


The Huggins, like a wary man, 
Was ne'er from saddle cast ; 

Resolved, by going very slow, 
On sitting very fast. 


And so he jogged to Tot’u’m Crose, 
An ancient town well known, 

Where Edward wept for Eleanor 
In mortar and in stone. 


A royal game of fox and goose, 
To play on such a loss ; 

Wherever she set down her orts, 
Thereby he put a cross. 


Now Huggins had a crony here, 
That lived beside the way ; 

One that had promised sure to be 
His comrade for the day. 


Whereas the man had chang’d his mind, 
Meanwhile upon the case ! 

And meaning not to bunt at all, 
Had gone to Enfield Chase. 


For why his spouse had made him vow 
To leta gamealone, 

Where folks that ride a bit of blood 
May break a bit ef bone. 


“ Now, be his wife a plague for life! 
A coward sure is he :”” 

Then Huggins turned his horse's head, 
And crossed the bridge of Lea. 


Thence slowly on throu’ Laytonstone, 
Past many a Quaker’s box,— 

No friends to hunters after deer, 
Tho’ followers of a Foz. 


And many a score behind—before— 
The self-same route inclin’d, 
And minded al! to mareh one way, 
Made one great march of mind. . 


~Gentle and simple, he and she, 


And swell, aud blood, and prig; 
And some had carts, and some a chaise, 
According to their gig. 


Some long-ear’d jacks, some knacker’s hacks, 
(However odd it sounds,) 

Let out that day to hunt, instead 
Of going to the hounds ! 


And some had horses of their own, 
And some were forced to job it : 

And some, while they inclined to Hund, 
Betook themselves to Cob-it. 


| When all that morn at once were drawn 
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All sorts of vehicles and vans, 
Bad, middling, and the smart ; 
Here roli’d along the gay barouche, 
And there a dirty cart ! 


And lo! acart that held a squad 
Of costermonger line ; 

With one poor hack like Pagasus, 
That slav'd for all the Nine! 


Yet marvel not at any load, 
That any horse might drag ; 


Together by a stag ! 


Now when they saw John Huggins go ' 
At such a sober pace; ' 

“ Halle !” cried they ; “ come trot away, 
You'll never see the chase "’ 


But Jobnas grave as any judge, 
Made answers quite as blunt ; ' 

‘“* It will be time enough to trot, 
When I begin to hunt !” 


| And so he paced to Woodford Wells, 
Where many a horseman met, 

| And letting go the reins, of course, ; 

| Prepared for heavy wet. 


And lo! within the crowded door, 
Stood Rounding, jovial elf ; 

Here shal! the Mase frame no excuse, 
But frame the man himself. 


A snow white head, a merry eye, 
| Accheekof jolly blush ; 
} A claret tint laid on by health, 
With master reynard’s brush ; 


A hearty frame, a courteous bow, 
The prince he learned it from ; 
His age about three-score and ten, 
And there you have Old Tom. 


In merriest key I trow was he, 
So many guests to boast ; 

Se certain congregations meet, ; 
And elevate the host. 


“ Now welcome, lads,”’ quoth he, ‘and prads, 
You're all in glorious luck : 

Old Robin has a run to-day, 
A noted forest buck. 


Fair Mead’s the place where Bob and Tom, 
In red already ride; 

"Tis but a step, and on a horse 
You soon may go a stride.” 


So off they scamper'’d, man and horse, 
As time and temper press’d— 

But Huggins, hitching on a tree, 
Branch’'d off from all the rest. 


Howbeit he tumbled down in time 
To join with Tom and Bob, 

All in fair Mead, which held that day 
It’s own fair mead of mob. 


Idler’s to wit—no Guardians some, 

Of Tattlers in @ squeeze ; , 
Ramblers, in heavy carts and vans, 

Spectators, up in trees. 


Butchers on backs of butcher’s hacks, 
That shambled to and fro’! 
| Bakers intent upon a buck, 


Neglectfui of the dough ! 





Change Alley Bears to speculate, 
As usual, for a fall; 

And green and scarlet runners, such 
As never climb’d a wall! 


’T was strange to think what difference 
A single creature made ; 

A single stag had caused a whole 
Stagnation in their trade. 


Now Huggins from his saddle rose, 
And in the stirrups stood ; 

And lo! a little cart that came 
Hard by a little wood. 


Good Jord! to see the riders now, 
Thrown off with sudden whirl, 

A score within the purling brook, 
Enjoy’d their “ early purl.” 


A score were sprawling on the grass, 
And beavers fell in show’rs; 

There was another Flvorer there, 
Beside the Queen of Flowers! 


Some lost their stirrups, some their whips, 
Some had no cans to shew; 

But few, like Charles at Charing Cross, 
Rode on in Statue quo. “ 


“0, dear! O, dear!’ now might you hear, 
“‘T’ve surely brokea bene;” 

** My head is sore,’’—with many more 

,. Sach speeches from the thrown. 
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In shape like half a hearse,—tho’ not 
For corpses in the least; 

For this contained the deer alive, 
And notthe dear deceased! 


| And now began a sudden stir, 
And then a sudden shout, 

The prison doors were opened wide, 
And Robin bounded out! 


His antler’d head shone blue and red, 
Bedeck’ with ribbons fine; 

Like other bucks that come to list 
The hawbuceks in the line. 





* But Huggins, hitching ou a tree, Branch'd off from all the rest.” 


| One curious gaze of wild amaze, 
| He turn’d and shortly took ; 
| Then gently ran adown the mead, 


| And bounded o’er the brook. 


| Now Huggins, standing far aloof, 
Had never seen the deer, 

Till all at once he saw the beast 
Come charging in his rear. 


| Away he went, and many a score 

| Of riders did the same, 

| On horse and asa—like high and low 
\nd Jack pursuing game! 


‘ When all at once he saw the Least, come charging in his rear.” 


Howbeit their wailings never moy’d 
The wide Satanic clan, 

Who grinn’d, as once the Devil grinn’d, 
To see the fall of Man. 


And hunters good, that understood, 
Their laughter knew no bounds, 
| To see the horses “ throwing off,” 
So long before the hounds. 


| For deer must have due course of Jaw, 
Like men the Courts among; 

| Before those Barristers the degs 

| Proceed to ‘‘ giving tongue.”’ 


| 


| But now old Robin’s foes were set, 
That fatal taint to find, 
That always is scent after him, 
Yet always left behind. 


And here observe how dog and man 
A different temper shows, 

What hound resents that he is sent 
To follow hig own nose? 


Towler and Jowler—howlers all, 
No single tongue was mute}; 
The stag had led a hart, and lo! 

The whole pack follow’d suit. 


No spur he lack’d, fear stuck a knife 
And fork in either haunch ; 

And every dog he knew had got 
An eye-tooth to his paunch! 


Away, away! he scudded like 
| Aship before the gale; 
Now flew to “hills we know not of,’ 
Now, nun-like, took the vale. 











Another squadron charging now, 
Went off at furious pitch ;— 

A perfect Tam o’Shanter mob, 
Without a single witch. 


But who was he with flying skirts, 
A hunter did endorse, 

And like a poet seem’d to ride 
Upon a winged horse,— 


A whipper in? no whipper in: 
A huntsman? no such soul: 

A connoisseur, or amateur ? 
Why yes,—a Horse Patrole. 


A member of police, for whom 
The county found a nag, 

And, like Acteon in the tale, 
He found himself in stag ! 


Away they went then dog and deer, 
And hunters all away,— 

The maddest horses never knew 
Mad staggers such as they! 


Some gave a shout, some roll’d about, 
And antick’d as they rode, 

And butchers whistled on their curs, 
And milkmen tally-ho'd! 


About two score there were, not more, 
That gallopped in the race ; 

The rest, alas! lay on the grass, 
As once in Chevy Chase! 


Bat even those that gallopped on, 
Were fewer every minute,— 

The field kept getting more select, 
Each thicket served to thin it, 


For some pulled up, aad left the hunt, 
Some fel! in miry bogs, 
And vainly rose and “ ran a muck,” 
o overtake the dogs. 


And some, in charging hurdle stakes, 
Were left bereft of sense, 

What else could be premised of blades, 
That never learn’d to fence? 


| But Roundings, Tom and Bob, no gate, 
| Nor hedge, nor ditch, could stay; 

| O'er all they went, and did the work 

| Of leap years in a day! 


And by their side see Hnggins ride, 
As fast as he could speed ; 
For, like Mazeppa, he was quite 
At mercy of his steed. 


No means he had, by timely check, 
The gallop to remit. 

For firm and fast, between bis teeth, 
The biter held the bitt. 


Trees raced along, all Essex fled 
| Beneath him as he sate,— 
He never saw 2 county go 

At such a county rate! 
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“Hold hard! hold bard! you'll lame the dogs:” 
Quoth Huggins, ‘so I do,— 

I've got the saddle well in hand, 
And hold as hard as you!”’ 


Good lord! to see him ride along, 
And throw his arms about, 








| As if with stitches in the side, 


That he was drawing out! 


| And now he bounded up and down, 
Now like a jelly shook: 

| Till bump'd and ga!l’d—yet not where Gal! 
For bumps did ever look! 


And rowing with his legs the while, 
As tars are apt to ride ; 

With every kick he gave a prick, 
Deep in the horse’s side! 


But soon the horse was well avenged, 
For crael smart of spurs, 

For, riding through a moor, he pitched 
His master in a furze! 


Where sharper set than hunger is 
He squatted all forlorn ; 
| And like a bird was singing out 
While sitting on a thorn! 


R'ght glad was he, as well might be, 
Such cushion tu resign : 

“ Possession is nine points,” but his 
Scened more than ninety-nine, 








Yet worse than all the prickly points 
That enter’d in his skin, 

His nag was running off the while 
The thorns were running in! 


Now had a Papist seen his sport, 
Thus laid upon the shelf, 

Altho’ no horse he had to cross, 
He might have cross’d himself. 


Yet surely still the wind is ill 
That none can say is fair; 

A jolly wight there was, that rode 
Upon a sorry mare! 


A sorry mare, that surely came 
Of pagan blood and bone ; 

For down upon her knees she went, 
To many a stock and stone! 


Now seeing Huggins’ nag adrift, 
This farmer, shrewd and sage, 
Resolv’d, by changing horses here, 

To hunt another stage! 


Tho’ felony, yet who would let 
Another’s horse alone, 

Whose neck is placed in jeopardy 
By riding on his own? 








* And like a bird was singing out, while sitting on a thorn.” 


And yet the conduct of the man 
| Seemed honest-like and fair; 
| For he seem’d willing, horse and all, 
To go before the mare ! 


| So up on Huggins’ horse he got, 

| And swiftly rode away, 

While Huggins mounted on the mare 
Done brown upon a bay ! 





| And off they set, in double chase, 
| For such was fortane’s whim, 

| The. Farmer rode to hunt the stag, 
And Huggins hunted him! 


Alas! with one that rode so well 
In vain dt was to strive; 

A dab was he, as dabs sheuld be— 

| All leaping and alive ! 


| And here of Nature’s kindly care 

| Behold a curious proof, 

As nags are meant to leap, she puts 
| A frog in every hoof! 


Whereas the mare, although her share 
She had of hoof and frog, 

On coming to a gate stopp'd short 
As stiff as any log; 


, Whilst Huggins in the stirrup stood 
With neck like neck of crane, 

As sings the Scottish song—* to see 
The gate his hart had gane.” 


And lo the dim and distant hunt 
Diminished in a trice: 
| The steeds, like Cinderella’s team, 
Seem’d dwindling into mice ; 


And, far remote, each scarlet coat 
Soon flitted like a spark,— 
Tho’ still the forest murmur’d back 
An echo of the bark! 


But sad at soul John Huggins turned : 
No comfort could he find; 

Whilst thus the “ Hunting Chorus” sped, 
To stay five bars behind. 


For tho’ by dint of spur he got 
A leap in spite of fate— 

Howbeit there was no toll at all, 
They could not clear the gate. 


And, like Fitzjames, he cursed the hunt, 
And sorely cursed the day, 

And mused anew Gray’s elegy 
On his departed gray! 




















































Now many 6 sign at Woodford Town 
Its Inn-vitation tells: 

But Huggins, full of ills, of course 
Betook him to the Wells, 


Where Rounding tried to cheer him up 
With many a merry laugh: 

But Huggins thought of neighbor Fig, 
And called for half-and-half. 


Yet apite cf drink, he could not blink 
Remembrance of his loss; 

To drown a care like his, required 
Enough to drown a horse. 


When thus forlorn, a merry horn 
Steuck up without the doer,— 

The mounted mob were all returned ; 
The Epping Hunt was o'er! 


And many a horse was taken out 
Of saddle, and of shaft; 

And men, by dint of drink, became 
The only “ beasts of draught.” 
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| For now begun a hard» run 
On wine, and gin, and beer; 
And overtaken men discuss'd 
‘ The overtaken deer. 


How far he ran, and eke how fast 
| And how at bay he stood, 
| Deerlike, resolved to sell bis life 
As dearly as he could ;— 


And how the hunters stood aloof, 
Rega: dful of their lives, 
And shunn'd a beast, whose very lLiorns 
| They knew could handle knives! 


| How Huggins stood when he was rubb'd 
Ry help and ostler kind, 
And when they cleaned the clay before 
How worse “remain'd behind.” 


And one, how he had found a horse 


Adrift—n goodly gray! 


And kindly rode the nag, for fear 


The nag should go astray ;— 


* But tho’ there was no toll at ull, he could not clear the gate.” 


| Now Huzgins, when he heard the tale, 
Jump'd up with sudden glee; 
“A goodly gray! why, then, I say 
That gray belongs to me! 


| ‘* Let me endorse again my horse, 
} Deliver’d safe and sound; 
| And gladly I will give the man 
A bottle and a pound!” 
The wine was drunk,—the money paid, 
Tho’ not without remorse, 
| To pay another man so much, 
For riding on his horse; 
| And let the chase again take place 
| For many a long, long year— 
John Huggins will not ride again 
To hunt the Epping Deer! 
MORAI 
| Thus pleasure oft’ eludes our grasp, 
| Just when we think to grip her; 
| And hunting after Happiness, 
We only hunt a slipper. 
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She could not whisper one least word ; 
Too many listeners hovered nigh ; 
But though her dear lips never stirred, 
I well could read her speechful eye : 
And now with stealthy step I come 
And seek thy shades, thou darkling grove ! 
Here will I build my hermit-home, 
Here veil from prying eyes my love. 


The city’s voice of many tones 
Resoundeth in the sweltering Day ; 
Wheels roll, as "twere, o’er muffled stones, 
And far-off hammers faintly bray : 
So wring the o’er-anxious Crowd with toil 
From Earth’s hard breast their bitter bread, 
While blessings flow from Heaven like oil 
Oneach serene Believer’s head ! 


Yet, breathe it not, what holy joy, 
What bliss in Love and Faith may be ; 
The world will mock thee, and destroy 
The inmost Life of Heaven in thee ! 
Not in thy words, not on thy brow, 
Should glow the soul of thy desire ; 
Deep in thy heart’s recesses thou 
Must feed, unseen, the Sacred Fire ! 


Flee where nor Light nor man intrudes ! 
Love lives for Night and Silentness ; 
Love's dearest haunts are Solitudes 
Where Sandalled feet fall echoless. 
Love’s home is in the Land of Dream, 
Forthere, through Truth’s eternal power, 
Its life is glassed in every stream, 
And symbolized by every flower ! 


CHARLEMAGNE AND THE BRIDGE OF MOONBEAMS. 


BY EMANUEL GEIBLER. 





“ Many traditions are extant of the fondress of Charlemagne for the neigh- 
borhood of Langawinke!. Nay, it is firmly believed that his affection survived 
his death ; and thateven now, at certain seasons of the year, his spirit loves to 
wake from its slumber of ages, and revisit it still.’—Ssowe’s Legends of the 
Rhine, vol. ii. 

Beauteous is it in the Summer-night, and calm along the Rhine, 

And like molten silver shines the light that sleeps on wave and vine. 
But a stately figure standeth on the Silent Hill alone, 

Like the phantom of a Monarch looking vainly for his throne ! 


Yes !—'tis he—the unforgotten Lord of this beloved land! 

’Tis the glorious Cur’lus Magnus, with his gleamy sword in hand, 

And his crown enwreathed with myrtle, and his golden sceptre bright, 
And his rich imperial purple vesture floating on the night! 


Since he dwelled among his people stormy centuries have rolled, 
Thrones and kingdoms have departed,‘and the world is waxing old : 
Why leaveth he his house of rest? Why cometh he once more 
From his marble tomb to wander here by Langawinkel’s shore 7 

O, fear-ye not the Emperor !—he doth not leave his tomb 

As the herald of disaster to our land of light and bloom; 

He cometh not with blight or ban on castle, field, or shrine, 

But with overflowing blessings for the Vineyards of the Rhine ! 


As a bridge across the river lie the moonbeams all the time, 
They shine from Langawinkel unto ancient Ingelheim ; 

And along this Bridge of Moonbeams is the Monarch seen to go, 
And from thence he pours his blessings on the royal flood below. 
He blesses all the vineyards, he blesses vale and plain, 

The lakes and glades and orchards, and fields of golden grain, 
The lofty castle-turrets and the lowly cottage-hearth ; 

He blesses all, for over all he reigned of yore on earth. 


Then to each and all so lovingly he waves a mute Farewell, 

And returns to slumber softly in his tomb at La Chapelle, 

Till the Summertime again be come, with sun, and rain, and dew, 
And the vineyards and the gardens woo him back to them anew. 
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HECTOR O'HALLORAN AND HIS MAN, 





BY W. H. MAXWELL, AUTHOR OF “STORIES OF WATERLOO,” &c. 





[Continued from page 289, vol. II] 


CHAPTER XII. 
A GENERAL DISCOVERY. 


“<1 was ta’en for bim, and he for me, 


And thereupon these errors are arose. SHAKSPEARE. 


While Mark Antony and his companion are on the road, we must 
leave the man to take care of himzelf, and returning to the master, in- 
quire whether in the interim any particular “ ups and downs” had oc- 
curred in the fortunes of myself, Mr. Hector O'Halloran. I was left in 
bed—and where could a safer place be found wherein to deposit a light- 
headed young gentleman? But every body knows that general rules 
are not without exceptions—and, the circumstances considered, by which 
I had obtained possession of the quaker’s dormitory, I fee! assured that 
the gentle reader will wish me a safe deliverance from the same. 

I will not enter into minute details of how the false positions of my- 
self and Samuel Pryme were finally detected; but in the parlance of 
Toney Lumpkin’s respectable friend, who never danced a bear to un- 
fashionable music, will sum them up in a “concatenation accordingly,” 
namely, the sleepy soliloquy of the chief butler of the worthy quaker. 

Jack Costigan was one of those gifted individuals who sleep at plea- 
sure. He had a light conscience and a heavy head; and if there was 
one mortal annoyance that he abominated above the rest, it was to have 
any portion of ‘‘nature’s sweet restorative” abridged. Twice had his 
slumbers been invaded. He had let in one master dead drunk, and ad- 
mitted the other, who had been belated. These were grievous visita- 
tions; but, like other misfortunes, they were over; and determined to 
make up, if possible, for broken sleep, Mr. Costigan once more sought 
his pillow, and for a season had been buried in “ dreamless slumberings.” 
Alas! this Elysian state of sweet forgetfulness was presently dispelled. 
In successive vollies, sand struck the casement sharply; and “ every 
pause between,”’ a sotto voce appeal fell sluggishly upon the sleeper’s 
ear, requiring admission to the garrison. 

Now this was more than flesh and blood could stand. To two mas- 
ters, as we said before, the butler had given admission, and both were 
disposed of as christian men should be; and, as the fact is clearly un- 
derstood in Ireland, and upon parliamentary authority too, that nothing 


can be in two places at once—barring a bird—it was quite clear that | 


neither of the Prymes could be at one and the same time in bed 
and in the street. Of course the intruder must be a stranger:~ he 
was on the right side to run away, namely,.the wrong side of the 
hall-door—and there let him remain. Having come to this discreet 
resolution, and consigned the unknown to the especial care of that 
personage more genteelly known as the “ gentleman in black, Mr. Cos- 
igan once more turned on his pillow, determined to all further appeals 
to play deaf adder, and sleep like a watchman during the little time now 
left him. 

But the stranger would not be denied. A sharper volley rattled 
against the windows, and a voice came down the area, and softly but 
distinctly pronounced, “ John Costigan, I pray thee to arise, and let me 
in—I am thy friend.” 


“ Arrah, then, feaks,’’ observed the butler with a desperate yawn, 
“ that’s my own name, sure enough; but to the divil I piteh sach friend- 
ship, whoever ye are. I see that I'll never stand the place; for of all 
the dens I ever was in, for a racketty hole this quaker’s bates them hol- 
low. Wasn't I for three months second waiter at the ‘ Free and asy’ in 
Roscrea; and when the Blazers would tatter the house once a fortnight, 
why a man could get a little sleep while the damage was repairin’; but 


here, there’s nothing but batteration. In tumbles the young chap blind | 


drunk, and nearly breaks my back carryin’ him up stairs. Then in rowls 
the ould sinner, just off the ran-tan, wid a cock-and-bull story in his 
mouth about a brokencoach, to blind that stiff-backed gentlewoman that 
owns him. Death and ’nages! what a chate he is!—if one did’nt know 
his tricks, he might think butter wouldn’t melt in his mouth—he’s so fair 
spoken: the ould decaver!”’ 

Here a shower of sand interrupted Mr. Costigan’s soliloquy. 

“ Asy, bad luck to ye! Do you mane to smash the glass, ye thief ?— 


Wait till I git the breeches on, and maybe ye won't git a flain ye’r ear for | 


disturbin’ an honest tradesman like myself.’ 
Having slipped on his nether garment, the butler unlocked the area 


door, as from that position he could hold safer converse, having the pali- 
sades between him and the intruder. 


Never did an unhappy quaker find greater difficulty to establish his 


identity; for Mr. Costigan was not an impartial judge, he having alrea- | 


dy determined to reject all evidence the claimant might adduce. But 
one doubt presented itself to the worthy butler—could the worthy per- 
son he had carried up to bed have been a phantom? Oh, no; the bur- 


den was ‘too, too solid flesh,’’—a fact his aching back attested. 
“Of a truth, friend Costigan,” said the youth, ‘I am thy master’s 
” 
son. 


“ Arrah, na boclish !” returned the incredulous pantler. 
“Open the wicket,” pursued the suppliant; ‘thy look is good natur- 
ed ; and wouldst thou expose me to my father’s anger !”” 


| “ Arrah, none of ye’r soft solder with me,” responded Mr. Costigan. 
| “ Divila toe you'll put into the house, good nor bad. Be off wide ye ; 
give ye’r rags a gallop, or, be this book, I'll charge ye on the watch.” 

The loud tone in which the indignant butler repudiated the real 
Simon Pure had reached his father’s ears, and brought the tete-a-tete to 
a close. The window opened; and Mr. Pryme demanded, ‘‘ What 
caused the noise beneath ?”’ 

“ Nothing,” returned Mr. Costigan; “only here’s a rambler on the 
street, that, right or wrong, wants me to let him in, and swares he’s a 
son of yours into the bargain.” 

“ Who art thou, friend !” demanded the elder quaker. 

“ Thy erring son,” returned a voice, choked with shame, and almost 
inaudible. 

“ What do I hear ?—Thou, my son?” 

“ Impossible !”’ exclaimed a female voice; and Mrs. Pryme’s night- 
cap sure ppene through another window. ‘ Our son Samuel is long 
since a-bed.’ 

Alas! one glance confirmed the identity of the applicant; and to Mr. 
Pryme the discovery was the most painful—while it passed the under- 
| standing of Mr. Costigan altogether. Doubtingly, at the bidding of his 

master, the butler unclosed the door, while the old man descended to the 

hall to receive his erring child, and Jearn the particulars of an occurrence 
| with which so much mystery seemed to be involved. 

To the heart of a fond father, how irresistibly come the pleadings of « 
first offence! The word of pardon passed the old man’s li the young 
offender was folded in his parent’s arms—and it would be doubtful to de- 
| termine whether the happier of the twain was he who received, or he 
| who had extended forgiveness. 


All this was as it should be; but what the devil was to become of me? 
Indeed my hour of ret:ibution was at hand—for the recanciliation was 

| scarcely completed, before it was intimated to Mr. Pryme, that an un- 
known guest had honored the mansion with his company,—that he was 

| at present sound asleep—that his reception had been affectionate—but it 
was not considered necessary to add, that he had received more decided 


tokens of regard, and been kissed by half the female portion of the es- 
tablisment. 


To ascertain who this mysterious visitor might be, Mr. Pryme pro- 

ceeded at once to my apartment, accompanied by his henchman, Jack 

| Costigan, who, to guard against danger or surprise, had provided bim- 

self with the kitchen poker. No ally could have been better affected 

than the butler ; for, by future good service, he was anxious to redeem the 

error he had committed in rejecting an heir-epparent from his father’s 
house, as unceremonionsly as if he had been the tax-gatherer. 


| I labored under the stupid inertion which succeeds a dtunken de- 

| bauch, and was buried in profound repose. Unheard and unchallenged, 
the quaker approached my bed, while the butler unclosed the window- 
shutters. The quaker touched my shoulder gently—and in a voice as 
calm as if he were addressing an honored guest, inquired, “ Friend, art 
thou sleeping ?”” 

Fancying that I was wakened by my servant to attend morning drill, I 
irreverently responded,— 

“ Curse all parades! Tel! Sergeant Skelton to go to Bath, and let 
the Adjutant go after him!” 

‘Swear not,” returned Mr. Prime; “but say, how wilt thou excuse 
thyself?” — 

“Oh!” I replied, still dreaming of drill and duty, “ I'll leave that to 
you: say I have a head-ache—a tooth-ache—or any ache you please. Ip 
short, tell any lie that will answer best!” 

‘Friend, thou dost neither comprehend my meaning, nor I thine ;’ 
replied the old gentleman. 


At the moment Mr. Costigan managed to unclose the shutters ;—na 
flood of sunshine streamed in, lightened the apartment suddenly, and at 
once dispelled my slumberings. I started, like a guilty thing, bolt up- 
right in the bed, and encountered full front, the burly form of the honest 
quaker; while Mr. Costigan, poker in hand, remained some paces in the 
rear, ready to aid and support his master on the first indication of hos- 
tilities. 

“« My name is Obadiah Pryme—Friend, what is thine ?’’ 

The question was a regular choker. I was called on to become my 
own accuser, and stand before my father’s chosen representative, a seli- 
convicted roue. Of the finale of my career, goodly promise did its open- 
ing give! my first introduction to my guardian—a rascally invasion of bis 
premises,—and, were I pressed to extenuate the offence, I eould not, 
with Jack Falstaff, even plead chat I had not “ kissed the keeper's 
daughter.” 

Trifles hurry on great events,—and a recommendation from Mr. Cos- 
tigan, that I should be sent direct to Newgate, roused my latent pride, 
and re-established courage, that was oozing fast from my finger-ends. 

“ Peace, John!’ returned the quaker; “ Thy name, friend ?”’ 

‘« Ts one, sir, not unknown to you !” 

“« Indeed !”’ said the old man, with some surprise. 

“I am called Hector O’ Halloran!” 

‘‘ Protect us!’’ exclaimed Mr. Pryme, with hands and eyes upturned ; 
‘‘ Wert thou then the companion of my erring boy, and partook in last 

| night’s godless revelry ”’ : 

| “He was not my companion,” I answered boldly; ‘ but J his tempt- 
| er. Jled him to commit the felly that he did—and the blame of ai! 
should rest with me.” 


: 
| 
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The quaker gave me a benignant look, took my hand and pressed it | round her lip and brighten’d her soft eye,‘ I admire thy honesty ; 
warm|y—and next moment my pardon was pronounced. | but I have heard my father say, that it is generally better to put up with 
“ Hector O'Halloran,” he said, “thy candor redeems thy crime. He | a loss, than seek restitution by doubtful means. Therefore, my friend, 
who so freely owns « fault will probably henceforward eschew the ways | we bad better leave matters as they are.” 
of foolishness. Sleep; the morning yet is young. I am thankful that “ Heaven forbid,” I replied, “that I should abuse such generosity. 


the son of my ancient friend was fortunately brought to a home where “‘ Hector, I am ready for thee now,” exclaimed the deep voice of Mr. 
he was placed in safety. Thou shalt be called ere breakfast hour ar- | Pryme. 
“ives.” 


“ Farewell, dear Rachel; I have always heard that honesty was _peli- 
Once more the shutters were closed. The quaker departed, and I | tic—but faith, I never thought till now that it was half so pleasant.” 
‘was left to marvel at the luck by which I had undeservedly escaped the “Friend Hector,’’ said the fair girl, with a look of rich espieglerie, 
pains and penalties of this my first delinquency. as she hurried from the room, towards which the creaking of her father’s 
I slumbered away two hours, dreaming of Charleys’ lanterns, poles, | shoes announced that he was approaching,—“probity may be strained too 
and stolen kisses, until my “man tap at the door’ with acarpet- | far. For the future, content thyself with returning what thou owest, but 
bag. containing a full equipment. Indeed, it wes fortunate for me | add not interest to the debt that even a usurer would scruple to receive. 
that Mr. Pryme had sent for my servant and a refit; for the formal | Farewell. May thy honesty continue; for sudden conversions are al- 
trabiliments in which I had masqueraded on the preceding evening now | ways suspicious.” 
out a sorry figure, as John examined them one by one. The coat was he ran, laughing, from the apartment; and, in a few moments, Mr. 
changed into a spencer ; for, in the me/ée, body and skirts had parted | Pryme summoned me to accompany him. 
company,—while that garment, politely termed unmentionable, exhibited At his counting-house I found a packet which had arrived from 
#0 many compound fractures, that the tailor would have been a daring | my father by the morning’s post; and with surprise I found that it 
artist who would have undertaken the repairs. Having completed my | contained an order for my starting for London without delay. He 
toilet, my valet took his departure, just asthe quaker’s butler announced | had been privately apprised by a friend in the War-office, that an 
“that the ladies were waiting for me in the parlor. exchange might be effected with a lieutenant who was about to quit 
When the summons to the breakfast-table was delivered, I felt it a | the Peninsula, from ill health. This would give me the full step; 
first draft upon the assurance of a bashful Irishman, and I would have | and I was directed to obtain a leave between returns—repair toe town 
freely sacrificed a month's pay, to have been permitted to slip off with- | at once—and deliver, personally, letters my father had enclosed to cer- 
out any flourish of trumpets. It was bad enough to face my worthy | tain functionaries at the Horse Guards. 
mentor,—him, to whom especially both my morality and expenditure 1 promptly obeyed the order, the colenel granted my request, and Don 
had been consigned. But it was the quaker’s womankind whom I had | Juan like, I parted with Mr. Pryme— 
most cause to dread—ladies swindled out of a kiss under false pre- “ Bade my valet pack some things 
tences,—liow the deuce was I to encounter the chaste indignation, According to direction, then received 
which the recollection of that felonious accolade would assuredly call A lecture and some wr = a , 
forth? My foot stuck to the last step of the staircase, as if it had been A letter, too, he gave, (I never read it) 


n Of good advice, and two or three of credit.” 
glued there ; and there I stood, in the comfortable position of a person : P , <a 
who is ashamed to retreat, and afraid to go forward. The chief butler, : onpnygw I ry om = > — s poe = iptey Cae behing 
however, brought matters to a crisis. Emerging from the lower re- | ‘°U? : ee Ag ag ee) Fre denre ha * 


: | mained till doomsday, I fancy Mrs. Pryme would have knitted on. At 
wet A =A yay’ fam, chime md nav er ergo = ng Sng | last I took a ceremonious leave; and—confound all stiff-backed gentle- 


ble to those within, that “the drunken gentleman was in the hall,” ac- | pce v8 — = pon aaa to (themselvee—Rachael end I 
companied with a running commentary of, “ What impudence some fi: plies aunty diag wah Sante 








“Oh, Heaven ! that such companions thou'dst unfold, 

And put in every honest hand a whip, 

To lash the rascal naked through the world.” 
SHAksPEare. 

Fate seemed determined that on the world’s stage mine should be a 
hurried entree ; and, when I had only caught a glimpse of passing life, 
that my bark should be launched at once upon the current of existence, 
to float or flounder as it could. Short as my career had been, it bad not 
passed unmarked by incident. To fortune I was already indedted for 
more than one deliverance ; and believing them to be an earnest of fu- 


” 
people have ! c “ 
The remark, under existing circumstances, was not an encouraging | HAPTER XIII. 
one; and it would have afforded me unspeakable delight to have seen | MARK ANTONY IN LOVE FIRST, AND IN TROUBLE AFTERWARDS, 


Mr. Costigan under the bastinado. Yet nothing, indeed, but that 
quality which it was insinuated I possessed extensively, would bear me 
through; and, after invoking the powers of impudence, in I desperately 
ventured. 
But to my offendings mercy had been extended. Had I been an ex- 
ypected visitor, Mr. Pryme’s reception could not have been kinder,—and 
his stiff helpmate inquired, ‘‘ Had I rested well?’’ Rachael,—oh! how 
that plain peaked muslin, which vainly strove to hide a profusion of 
auburn hair, became her! She, sweet girl, bade me a timid good-mor- 


row, and thon, blushing ° the wey brows, dropped her dove-like eyes ture civilities on the lady’s part, I resolved te take the world as it came, 
apon the table-cleth. All this was pagsing strange—strange that the | 


feloni ee gl f ‘et domicil ‘dnight should elici ‘gba | Put my trust in the blind goddess of the wheel, and prove the proverbial 
ee CE Sa COSney Ss gs EE CUE AS Fe | good luck which mostly follows in the feotsteps of an Irishman. Wil- 
tion—and, stranger still—the kiss of peace appeared to have totally | lingly, therefore, I obeyed my father’s orders, and on the following even- 
—— the memories of all parties save myself, implicated in the trans- ing quitted the Emerald lele, on the pleasant and profitable pursuit of 
Breakfast ended—the old lady withdrew—and Mr. Pryme asked me Kz hit onl anik hidherte: ho commumisation hed .secshed me 
fa mage ne ny —— npane eh a Rag tig i mar , from Mark Antony O'Toole, towehing the adventures which had befallen 
or some acomestic matters ore 10) eave ° . : . . : : * 3 
home, the quaker soit from the parlor, and Rachael and I were left him since bie disappearance from Kilcullen. There, his evasion, re: yey 
. oo Me h pie on ot oe eae , " . | father mentioned in his letter, had occasioned a marvellous sensation. 
oen Cc ne SW uid. : re ’ . 
| Miss Kitty O'Dwyer, as a matter of course, having been expected to 
For a short time our mutual position was embarrassing. I did not | commit succide, or vs broken-hearted within s fortnight. 8 mpeselind 
know exactly what to say; and the fair puritan maintained a solemn si- | however, as the fancy say, “came off.” Kitty continued in rude health, 
lence, with her sparkling eyes fixed steady upon the carpet. It was | and the fosterer’s movements still remained wrapt in mystery. But, as 
quite apparent that I was expected to lead off; and, after an awkward | it turned out, Mark Antony’s career was singularly connected with my 
pause, the ice at last was broken. own—the same star appeared to rule our destinies—both were simulta- 
as Miss Pryme”—I commenced. ‘ neously leaving the land of the west, apparently at the beck of for- 
“ Friend,” returned the young lady, “‘I am not thus termed; I am | tyne’s finger; and of the twain, which pursuit was the more crotchetty 
Niet satiate Reeth: din wana carditis ale tilie would have been a question ; the fosterer, lavanting fer love, and I, for 
, B: ued, tor w of 30 ning else . lorv. 
‘It was that of my grandmother,’’ returned the lady. We left Mark Antony and his fair companion on the road, with the 
‘‘ Well—Rachael,” I continued, “1 fear my late visit occasioned | world before them, and some wayfarers, like themselves, in the rear. 
some confusion, Certainly the mistakes of last night were singular and | Whyever the travellers might prove to be who approached the dell 
ridiculous. Ri ; be where the fusterer and his friend had refreshed themselves, it was quite 
“ oe! ans —— —s at —, cmap wad ra —— - 4 — where their es Rage pore 2s gp oe 
which, for the first time, now en ered mine; and, by a mutualim- | of any order but the crying one. One manly voice trolled a jovia 
pulse, we both burst into an uncontrollable fit of laughter. Egad, we drinking res to which Sati mt occasionally bore a burden. As a 
were thinking of the same thing; and the remembrance of that con- | sharp turning in the road, skirted with thick copse wood, masked the 
ounded kiss of peace had thus demolished the gravity of both. stranger's advance, their merry laugh and reckless gaiety told that 





** Rachael,” I said, catching one of the prettiest hands imaginable in | Father Care was not of ‘ the companie;” and their calling and character 
mine, ‘1 must confess my offence, and throw myself for pardon on your | might have been shrewdly guessed from passing conversation and 
clemency.” snatches of song. : 

“T have nothing to forgive,”’ replied the fair one, demurely. ‘I wonder, Pat,’ said one of the wayfarers, ‘‘to see you in such 

‘ To its fullest extent Town my crime. The temptation, dear Rachael, | spirits after parting with Nelly Blake as if your heart was break- 


was too great tu be withstood—but, as a proof of returning probity, I | ing. Neither of ye cared a button at leaving me watching for a long 
will restore what was fraudulently obtained.” hour at the other side of the hedge like a poacher, for fear the old 
“‘Hector,"’ returned the blushing girl, while an arch smile ‘play’d | priestwwould come out and catch you philandering with his housekeeper. 
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Lord, how you swore, and she—poor girl !—believed it ; but when you | 
strove to cry and keep her company, oh !—that was all but the death of | 
me. 

“Well, Tom.’ returned the second, “ if 1 broke down at the weeping, 
you will admit that I did not disgrace my calling, but swore like a 
trooper. You'll hardly believe how much that gi has bothered me. 
Hand me the cruiskeen. Remember, Tom, for love there’s but one 
remedy,—and the beauty of it is, that forevery symptom it proves a cer- 
tain cure,—hear what the song says— 








“If you ere love a maid who your passion derides, 

Drink enough, you'll find charms in a dozen besides, 

Driak more, and your victory then is complete, 

For you'll fancy you love every girl that you meet.” 
Hallo !—who have we here? Talking of love, they seem to be a couple 
of Cupid’s ewn. Egad, a nice girl—and if I could but list her com- 
panion! Lord, what shoulders he has for a pair of wings!” 

In another minute the travellers were alongside the fosterer and his 
friend. A civil greeting passed, and with thateasy confidence with which | 
natives of the Eraerald Isle nold communication with each other, it was 
speedily ascertained that the route of the united party was the same, un- 
til it reached a road-side inn, where the strangers announced it to be 
their intention of halting for the night. 

The dress and personal appearance of the wayfarers was remarkable : 
one wore the uniform of a militia-man; and another the dark clothing of 
a student ; but from the cestume of the third, it was impossible to form 
any opinion of what his calling might be. 

He was a tall and stout-made personage, apparently of middle age, 
with sandy hair and whiskers, partially intersprinkled with grey. His | 
countenaace was particularly good-humorea—and in his light blue | 
eyes there was an expression of drollery and acuteness. He wore a | 
hare-skin cap, a dark-colored shooting jacket, short tights, and leather | 
gaiters. He was provided with a goat-skin knapsack—two wiry tervi- | 
ers followed closely at his heels, and a dhudeene and oak stick com- 
pleted his sapresant The style also by which his comrades address- 
ed him added to the mystery of his profession: the soldier addressing- | 
himas ‘ta Copteeine,”* and the student merely calling him Shemus | 
Rhua.t 

If in the Captain’s sobrique?s and outer man there was anything em- | 
barrassing, there was nothing about the soldier-like concealment. The | 
| 
| 





chevrons on his arm told his rank, and the pack upon his shoulder told his | 
regiment. After announcing that he was on the route toembark with 
@ draught of volunteers fur the Peninsula, he thus noticed his com- 
panions. 

“‘ This,” he said, pointing to the student, “is the making of a priest; | 
but if I can persuade him he'll not give them any trouble in Maynooth. | 
What a sin it would be to spoil a fellow cut out for a flanker; and ona | 
shoulder intended to carry a grenade to hang a surplice. Leave your | 
breviary to your old uncle, and take brown bess in place of it. Spain’s 
the place, Tom. Egad, how the old priest wil! stare when he finds out | 
that I have whisked away his nephew.”’ 

“ Faith,” replied the student, “ the only wonder is you did not whisk 
away his niece.” 

“No,no—Ellen and I must leave matters as they are until we return. 
Then, I'll mary your pretty cousin, Tom, and we'll share Father Domi- 
nick’s purse honestly between us. What say ye, Captain?” 

“* Why that you must put the old man under the turf first. 
not part with a dollar to make a colonel of ye.” 

“ Well, priests cannot live for ever. But whither are you bound, hon- | 
est Sh>mus? Are you on a medical excursion at present ?” 

“Ts this gentleman a doctor ?”’ inquired Mark Anthony ! 

‘** He’s a man of many trades,”’ returned the sergeant, with a laugh. | 
“ With Humbert he was a captain; a doctor afterwards; poaches a little 
now and then ; bleeds old women ; ties flies ; breaks dogs ; cures chil- 
dren ; kills rats ; and in a word, is generally accomplished. His titles 
are numerous as his tastes; and he still holds the same rank he had 
when he was out with the French in ninety-eight.” 

The captain smiled at the sergeant’s description ; and the travellers 
jested, laughed and sang until they reached the public heuse, where they | 
were to separate from the fosterer and his companion. 

While the soldier, the student, and the rat-catcher settled themselves 
inthe kitchen, Mary Antony, and the wandering girl retired to a private 
room. Both wana hope cast down, for in a brief spaceahey wert to 
part, and probably for ever. 

“ And is your resolution unchangeable, Julia ?” said Mark Antony, | 
as he clasped her hand. 

The girl burst into tears, and faithfully anewered in the affirmative. 

“ Hear me, Julia,” said the fosterer, ‘‘ before you decide ; and believe | 
that every word that passes my lips comes directly from the heart. You 
say that you have no relations ; no one to shelter and protect you ; none 
to love you. Julia, why then reject me? Why should we not unite our | 
fates and battle with the world as we can? Alas! I have nething to 
offer you but a warm heart and a stout arm Ill work for you 
—toil for you—fight fur you. Will you then not let me love you, 
Julia?” 

God help the worthy fosterer! With all his soul he was ready to 
commit matrimony on the moment ; and without the slightest knowledge 
of the means by which he might secure a living for himself, he would 
have freely undertaken the maintenance of another still more helpless. 


He would 














* The Captain. t Red James. | 


| from it. 


| ing happy. 
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‘“‘Mark,” said the wanderer, for the first time calling him by that 
name, “ [ value your kindness as I should ; and think not in declining 
to accept your generous offers, that 1 am cold to your deserving. Far 
If any happiness were reserved for me, | feel that it would be 
im uniting my wrecked and wretched fortunes to yours. Nay more; had 
I enough for both, and that hereafter this blighted heart could never love 
again, | would press you to accept my wealth and my affections; for I 
might safely conclude that with him who offered a husband’s protection 
to my wretchedness under altered circumstances, I could not fail in be- 
Butno; I will not swamp your young fortunes with mine. 
My resolution is already formed—and we must part.” 

Again the ardent Irishman pressed his suit upon the wanderer ; but, 
true to her determination, the fosterer’s overtures were gratefully but 
finally rejected. 

“ We have yet,” she said, with a sigh, “ three long long miles to trav- 

Oh! how weary will they be !—for my heart grows heavier and 





el. 


| heavier still !'—Ha! what mischief is abr ? Look—yonder stands. 


that ruffian Jew—and see, he points his finger to this window.” 

“Who, and what is the scoundre] ?” inquired the fosterer. 

“ Tecannot tell,” returned the girl. ‘‘He joined a strolling party, 
from which I separated ere I met you. They are sought by outcasts 
like him and me. Another vagabond who accompanied him, in a drunk- 
en quarrel, taxed the Jew with being familiarized to every crime, and 
added, [that he wasa returned convict. What his designs regarding, 
me were I cannot tell. When | left the wandering company, he followed 
—but thank Heaven! you came—and if he meant me harm your pro- 
tection saved me.”’ 

In the mean time, the Jew had disappeared, and Mark Antony 
endeavored to persuade his companion that this second meeting was acc?- 
dental. The girl shook her head. Steps ascended the stairs, the door 
was unceremoniously opened, and Mr. Montague entered the room, 


| attended by two men, who announced thewselves to be officers of jus- 


tice. 

The girl turned pale as death; while the blood rushed to Mark 
Antony’s brows, as he stepped boldly between his companion and the 
strangers. 

“ Fear nothing, love!’ exclaimed the fosterer. “ By heaven! I'll 
murder the scoundrel on the spot, if he attempts to touch you with a 
finger.” 

“I told you,” remarked the Israelite, ‘what a desperate offender he 
was. That's the man that robbed me of my purse, and that ‘ere wo- 
man, a pal of his, assisted.” 

‘Infamous liar !”’ exclaimed the accused female ; while Mark Astony 
caught up the poker, and prepared for rebutting the accusation with other 
proofs than argument. The constables called for assistance; the Jew 
retreated through the door; and the sergeant, the student, and the rat- 
catcher rushed up-stairs, followed by the host ef idlers who are ever 
found loitering about the precincts of an Irish inn. 

A scene of indescribable confusion succeeded. All asked questions, 
to which none would vouchsafe a reply. The Jew sclemnly protested 


he had been robbed; the accused indignantly repelled the charge of felo- 


ny; while the constables insisted that all concerned should immediately 
repair to the residence of a neighboring magistrate, there to be dealt 
with as appertained to justice. The whole party accordingly set forth to 


| undergo the ordeal of the law’s inquiry. Mark Antony and his fair 


friend, under the especial patronage of their quondam road-companions— 


| —the sergeant, the student, and the rat-catcher; and the Israelite aided, 


counselled, and consoled by the village Dogberries, to whom, in the 
event of a conviction, the Jew had been, as Jews generally are, most 
liberal—in promise. 

On reaching the domicile of the Justice, the posse comitatus halted in 
front of the hall door; for, as Mr. Blundel had just fabricated a fourth 
tumbler, and the water was of consistent heat, some time must elapse be~ 
fore the mixture could be conveniently disposed of. At last, the prison- 
ers were summoned to the presence; and the accused, being duly ar- 
raigned, the complainant was invited to detail the wrongs he had re- 
ceived, ; 

At bia first interview with the fosterer, the Jew had endeavored to 
sink as much of his slang as he could effect; but now his own character 
was to be supported, and his address to the seat of justioe was in the pe~ 
culiar parlance of his people. 


“« Vy, ye see, yer vorchip, that my name is Reuben Levi. I'm » jew- 


| eller by trade, and an honest man along of it. I comes to Hierland 
| with some goods ; selis vot I had at a loss to get home agin; and with 


five pound in paper, and three guineas and a half in gould, I was re- 
turnin to Dublin. If the money’s mine, it’s in a green silk purse, and 
no mistake.” 

The Jew paused ; and a reference to Mark Antony’s pocket confirmed 
the statement of Mr. Montague. 

‘Vell, yer vorchip—ye sees I tells nothin but vots true—I was joggin 
on by a lonely road, and who overtakes me but this young voman, and 
that ere chap in the welveteen fie-for-shames. I twigged them, yer vor- 
chip, at once; for he’s von of the swell mob, and she no better than she 
ought to be. Vell, they fastens themselves upon me for a while, until f 
sits down upon a ditch to rest myself, and get rid on’em. Vell, down 
she pops upon my knee and asks me for a trifle, while her pal comes be- 
hind, and draws me clean as a whistle. I tries to grip my purse, but— 
he’s a milling cove, yer vorchip—and in he pops Mis bunch of fives, dark- 
ens this here hye, and laves me flat upon my back. Off they goes like 
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winky—and when | comes to myself, neither robber nor vorman was to be 
The easy audacity with which the Hebrew impostor detailed the par- 
ticulars of the alleged robbery, actually paralyzed the accused. The ser- 
geant looked confounded ; the student shook his head; and the rat- 
catcher alone listened with incredulity, and preserved his faith unshaken. 


As to the worthy justice, no doubt of the fosterer’s guilt remained upon - 


his mind ; and al! that puzzled him was, whether he could safely convict 
the girl as an accomplice. The fatal order to issue the mittimus was on 
his lips, when the Israelite addressed himself to “ the king’s poor es- 
quire,” and, as it appeared, it was mercifully in arrest of judgment. 

“In speaking a few words to the worthy beak, [ mean his vorchipful 
honor, I hopes the veakness of my caracter will be excused, vich vos in 
bein too tender-hearted from the werry cradel. 1 vould’nt jist wish to 
have the girl clapped under the screw, nor even that ‘ere chap should be 
Jagged for life, though he’s fly to everthing, from thimble-riggin to wil- 
fal murder. So, as the blunt’s got, if yer honor will let the voman off, 
and only shop the cove as stole the purse for the trifle of a fortnight, I'll 
not insist on prosecution.” 

While the unblushing Jew was delivering his humane appeal, the fos- 
terer grew pale with rage, the girl red with indignation. There ap- 


peared nothing but “ warder and fetters for the Graeme” as the justice 
‘was in the very act of affixing his sign-manual to the committal, when 
lo! a change came over the scene—the sound was beard of wheels stop- 
ped suddenly—and next moment, a young man, in a sailor's dress, 


apeung into the room, and exclaiming, “ Julia, my lost one, have I found 
!"fulded the wanderer in his arms, and pressed her ardently to 
his heart. On the girl, the appearance of the stranger seemed to have 
ptedaced emotions of greater violence; she uttered a wild shriek, fainted 
on the sailor's breast, and was borne by her new protector in a state of 
insensibility from the hall of justice. 

At this unexpected denowment all present appeared to be astounded. 
The fosterer was lost in astonishment, and the magistrate equally sur- 
prised to see a person on whom he was about to deal according to law, 
summarily removed from his jurisdiction, and by a novel proceeding, by 
no means so formal and yet very like a habeas corpus. 

While this grand scena was being enacted, a quieter, but not less in- 
teresting episode was in progress in the corner; but we must leave the 
reader in temporary suspense, as, with this occurrence, we intend to 
commence another chapter. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE TABLES TORNED—THE SAILOR 


* As thou urgest justice, be aseur'd 
Thow shalt have justice, more than thou desir'st.” 


5 STORY. 


SHAKSPEARE. 

Proverbs may be musty matters: but take them generally, and how 
admirably do they establish facts! ‘ Between the cup and lip slips are 
frequent ;"’ and, as events turned out, Mr. Montague, of comic celebrity, 
was fated to point that moral. 

Nothing could have been attended with more decisive success than the 
villany of the Jew. His boundless audacity had imposed upon a weak- 
headed country gentleman; and the information he had acquired at the 
Cock and Punch bowl by listening at the wanderer’s door, enabled him 
to describe the property, alleged to have been stolen, with an accuracy 
that induced the greater number of those who Leard the charge, to be- 
lieve the story of the robbery confirmed. The hour of revenge was come. 
The giri, deprived of het protector, and thrown loose upen the world, 
would once more be at his mercy; and the Jew’s dark eyes brightened 
with fiendish delight. The man who had crossed his schemes, and treat- 
ed him with contumely, would now be tenant of a prison; and the woman 
who had turned from him with contempt, aud rejected his overtures with 
abhorrence, might soon be taught to feel that hatred often follows fast 
upon the steps of love. 

But what appeared to the Jew to be the hour of his triumph, proved 
unexpeciedly, that7of retriyution; for to mortal villany, Providence as- 
signs a limit. : 

The sudden appearance of the sailor, and the confusion it had oceasion- 
ed, prevented the entrance of a second personage from being generally 
observed. Indeed, he slided so quietly into the room, that he seemed 


modes ly endeavoring to avoid any particular attention. ‘Lhe stranger 


was a stout fo sana man, of middle height, and apparently of 
r 


middie age; and from dress and appearance, it would have been impos- 
sible to guess to what order of the body politic he especially appertained. 
Except for a certain wide-awake expression of the face, he might have 
passed current for a mail-coachman, a publican, or a drover. Probably, 
to a horse-dealer he bore the closest affinity. 
coat with gilt buttons, and extensive skirts and pockets. His vest 
was scarlet; his unmentionables, drab kerseymere, to which jockey- 
boots were added. Round his neck a spotted silk handkerchief was 
knotted; and a white hat, with a remarkably broad brim, completed his 
costume. 


Mark Antony; but he of the scarlet vest seemed unmoved by a scene 
that had interested all besides. Indeed, he was a person on whom effect, 
such as Napoleon would term ‘‘theatrical,’”’ would have been absolutely 
thrown away. His feelings were impervious even to a fainting fit; and 
he had no more senfiment about him than an oyster. Gliding behind 
the backs of the spectators, he reached the spot whence Mr. Mon- 
tague had delivered his address to the man of worship, and stooping 


| on a charge of felony. She unclosed her eyes. 


| the squall has now blown over; and, d 


| or a burst of grutitude. 


i; one. 
He was dressed in a blue 


| 
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to the Jew’s ear, whispered something which possessed the charm of 
a spell. Two the very lip, color fled from the sallow countenance of 
the Israelite. He appeared as motionless as if he had been mesmerized ; 
while by a sort of sleight-of-hand the red-vested operator united his 
wrists together, quickly as if it had been done by magic, next moment it 
was discovered that Mr. Montague was manacied. The stranger then 
handed a paper to the gentleman upon the bench, with a request that 
he would ** back that warrant for the apprehension of the prisoner, Ikey 
Lazarus.”’ 

Of all the descendants of “ the Shallows,’’ Mr. Blundell looked the 
silliest. At last, however, he managed to comprehend that the Israelite 
was a returned convict, and added his signature to the order for the 
Jew's arrest. The court, “in most admired disorder,” was broken up ; 
the runner retiring with his captive; the sergeant and his companions 
to finish a compotation from which they had been unexpectedy dis- 
turbed; and the festerer to seek some tidings of his lost mistress, 
wp be he was informed, had been removed by the sailor in a carriage 
to the inn. 

When consciousness returned, the poor wanderer found herself in the 
same apartment from which, not an hour since, she had been removed 
Was it an illusion? A 


look of love was bent upon her pallid countenance—and a long lost 
brother held her to his heart. 


“William,” she murmured. 

“ Dear, dear, Julia,” returned the sailor, with a kiss. 

* Am I waking?—are you alive, William?” 

“ Ay, girl,” replied the sailor, “‘ and sound and hearty as English oak 
itself.” 

“’Twas said you were dead—that you had been slain in battle. How 
came you here? how have you escaped?” 

“* The story's long, my sister. I'll tell it to you presently. Enough; 
n it—we shall all be happy 
once more. 

“ No, no, no—I shall never know peace of mind. Would that I could 
be forgiven!" and tears rolled in fast succession down the poor wander- 
er’s cheeks. 

“ Forgiven |’ exclaimed the sailor, ‘For what, Julia?—For being 
awindled by the false story of a betrayer; and afterwards, with more 
than woman’s love, clinging to the scoundrel who deceived you, nntil the 
grave closed upon his crimes.” 

' “TJ have indeed,” said the girl, with a sigh, “suffered for my offend- 
ing. Oh, when I think of it, it almost maddens me! To have deserted 
my poor father, broken the old man’s heart and, by my misconduct 
brought him to the grave.’’ She paused, for sobs choked her utterance 

“You didn’t, God bless ye, break his heart,” exclaimed the sailor. 
“ Had you run off a dozen times, he wouldn't have mattered it a strand- 
ed rope-yarn. No, no, it was other disappointments that finished uncle 
Josh.” 

“ Finished uncle Josh ?”’ inquired the wanderer. 

“Ay; he’s gone to Davy’s locker, and the village has been quiet ever 
since. Three clients compromised their suits within one term; that 
killed our uncle, and Josh never raised his head afterwards.” 

“No. no, William—my father—my dear, dear father—”’ she made a 
pause, and then, in a suppressed voice, added, “Is he not dead, too ?”’ 

‘Dead !” replied the sailor. He must have died since morning. I 
left him at a town ten miles off, while I came in pursuit of you, in com- 
pany with a Bow-strect officer, who was on another track, but offered to 
ussist in your recovery. 

« Then,” exclaimed the girl with breathless haste, ‘‘the death I read 
in the torn newspaper—" 

“Was that of our loving uncle. I suppose it was George Gripp that 
inserted the old boy’s departure ; for I believe the bailiff was the only 
being who*regretted him.” 

“And shall I once more, William, see my dear, dear father ?"’ said 
the actress. 

‘* Ay, Julia, and before you sleep, the old man’s kiss shall welcome 
you and his blessing seal your pardon.” 


To the hurried narrative of his sister, the warm-hearted sailor listen- 
ed with the deepest interest. The sufferings she had undergone ; the 
death of her betrayer; her deliverance from the Jew; the kindness of 
M:r:. O'Leary, and the gencrovs protection of the fosterer, all had their 
excitement, ‘And elicited from William Rawlings by turns an execration 
No wonder, therefore, that when Mark Anto- 
ny joined the wanderer and her new protector, his welcome was a warm , 
And yet how mingled in life’s history is pain and pleasure !— 
how soon is unexpected happiness dashed with some latent regret ' 
The prespect of immediate parting alloyed the triumph of success 
Neither Mark Antony nor the quarter-master’s daughter felt at ease; 
and a similar canse of disquietude pressed heavily upon the breast of 
both. Under different terms, the feeling was the same; the fosterer 


_ called it by the right name—love; the lady by the wreng one—gratitude. 
Every eye had been directed upon the sailor and the companion of | 


Had the hearts of both been analysed, the chymist would have had re- 
sults perfectly the same. 

“ William,” said the sailor's sister, “‘ you bave not yet told me by what 
strange fortunes, one believed to be dead so long, has been again restored 
to those who love him. Oh! how vividly does that fatal evening return 
to my memory, when you left your sister and yout home. Alas! Wil- 
liam, had you but known how desperately I was circumstanced, you would 
not have deprived me of my brother and my adviser.” 





“‘ That unregyretted relative,” replied the sailor, *‘ now in the grave, 
occasioned the rash act I then committed. No shadow of blame could 
have attached icself to me; for with the unfortunate homicide which oc- 
curred that evening I was totally unconnected, 
should have allayed my fears, alarmed me by hinting Xt the disgrace of 
incarceration ; and, with the fuli conviction of innocence, I was weak 
enough to believe him. Hence, Julia, to evade an imaginary indignity, 
I madly left my home—and that at a moment, too, when my presence 
was mest required. The adventures which befell me may interest you, 
my sister, and I shal) biiefly narrate them. 

. [Continued next week.) 


oro 


From the Boston Miscellany for September. 


THOSE UNGRATEFUL BLIDGIMSES. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 
* Por, look you, sir, he hath as many friends as enemies; which friends, sir, 
(as it were) durst not (look you sir,) show themselves (as we term it) his friends, 
w hale he’s in directitude.””"— Corio lanus. 


“ Hermione. Our praises are oarwages.”— Winter's Tale. 





F , the portrait painter, was a considcrable ally of mine at 
one time. His success in his art brought him into contact with many 
people, and he made friends as a fastidious lady buys shoes—trying 
on a great many that were destined to be thrown aside. 
prompting, no doubt, of a generous quality—that of believing all 
— perfect till he discovered their faults—but as he cut loose 
without ceremony from those whore faults were not to his mind, and 
as ill-fitting fears not as patient of rejection as ill-fitting shoes, 
the quality did not pass for its full value, and his abuses were ** thick 


| 


My savage uncle, who | 
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were over charged, and that he must deduet three pence a day, for 
wine, for they never touched it !” 

** What do the ladies wish ?” inquired the dumbfoundered waiter, 
in civil Tusean. 


“* What does he say ! what does he say ?” cried Miss Corinna in 
resonndiog nasal. 

“Tell the impudent fellow what eggs are in Duchess county!” 
peppered out Miss Katrina, vory sharply. 

“Of course I translated with a discretion. There was rather an 
incongruity between the looks of the damsels and what they were to 
be represented as saying—Katrina Blidgims living altogether in a 


| blue opera-hat with white feather.” — 





_ LT interrupyed F to say that the blue hat was immortal, for 
it was worn at the tea-party of the night before. 
“I had enough of the blue hat and its band-box before we parted! 


| It was the one life-time extravagonce of the old maid, perpetrated 


in Paris, and as it covered the seam of a wig, (a subsequent discov- 
ery Of mine,) she was never without it, except when bonneted to go 


| out. She came to breakfast in it, mended her stockings in it, went 
| to parties in it. I faney it took some trouble to acjust it to the wig, 


and she devoted it to "he usual dressing hours of morning and dinner ; 


| for in private she wore a handkerchief over it, pinned under her ehin, 


It was the | 


which had only to be whipped off when company was announced, 
and this perhaps was one of the secrets of its immacculate, yet 
threadbare preservation. She called it her abo!” 

“ Her what !” 

““You have heard of the famous Herbault, the man.milmer, of 
Paris? The bonnet was his production, and called after him with 
great propriety. In Italy, where people dress according to their eon- 


_ dition in life, this perpetual aibo was something a la princesse, and 


as leaves in Vallambrosa.” The friends who “ wore his bleeding | 


roses,” however, (and of these he had his share) fought his battles 
quite at their own charge. What with plenty of pride and as plen. 
tifal a lack of approbativeness, F 
takes rain,—buoyant in the shower as in the sunshine, 


“ Well, F 








!? I said, as 1 occupied his big chair one morning 


while he was at work, “there was great skirmishing about you last | 


night at the tea-party !”” 

* No !—really ! Who was tle enemy ?” 

“ Two ladies, who said they travclled with you through Italy, and 
knew all about you—the Blidgimses.” 

“ Oh, the dear old Blidgimses—Crinny and Ninny—the ungrateful 
monsters ! Did I ever tell you of my nursing those two old girls 
through the cholera ?”” 

“No. But before you go off with a long story, tell me haw you 
can stand such abominable backbiting? It isn’t once in a way, 
merely !—you are their whol: stock in trade, and they vilify you in 
every house they set foot in. The mildest part of it is criminal slan- 
der, my good fellow !—Why not do the world 1 service, and show 
that slander is actionable, though it is committed in good society ?” 

“Pshaw !. What does it amount to ? 


“The eagle suffers little birds to sing 
And is not careful what they mean thereby,’ 


and in this particular instance, the jury would probably give the 
damages the other way—for, if they hammer at me Ull doomeday, I 
have had my fun out of them—imy quid pro quo \” 

“ Well, preface your stery by telling me where you met them! I 
never knew by what perverse thread you were drawn together.” 

“ A thread that might have drawn me into much more desperate 
extremity—a letter from the most lovable of women, charging me 
to become the trusty squire of these errant damsels wherever [ should 


took abuse as a duck’s back | 


hence my embarrassment in explaining to Jacomo, the waiter, that 
Signorina Katrina's high summons concerned only an overcharge of 
@ penny in the eggs!” 

“ And what said Jacomo ?” 

‘“* Jacomo was incapable of an incivility, and begged pardon before 
stating that the usual practice of the house was to charge half a 
dollar a day for board and lodging, including a private parlor 
and bedroom, three meals and a bottle of wine. ‘The ladies, however, 
had applied throagh an English gentleman, (who chanced to call on 
them, and who spoke Italian,) to have reductions made on their dis. 
pensing with two dishes ef meat ont of three, drinking no wine, and 
wanting nv nuts and raisins. Their main extravagance was in eggs, 
which they ate several times a day between meals, and wished to 
have cooked and served up at the price per dozen in the market. On 
this they had held conclave below stairs, and the result had not 
communicated, becanse there was no common language; but Jaco- 
mo Wished, through me, respectfully to represent, that the reductions 
from the half dollar 2 day should be made as requested, but that the 
eggs could not be bought, cooked, and served up, (with salt and 
bread, and a clean napkin,) for just their pricé in the market. And 
oa this point the ladies were obstinate. And to settle this diffculty 
between the high contracting parties, cost an argument of a couple of 
hours, my first performance as translator in the service of the Blid- 
gimses. Thenceforward, I was as necessary toCrinny and Ninny— 

these were their fawiliar diminutives for Corinna and Katrina)—as 
necessary to Crinny as the gift of speech, and to Ninny as the wig 
and abbo put together. Obedient to the mandate of the fair hand 


which had consigned me to them, I gave myself up to their service, 


even keeping in my pocket their frowsy grocery book—though not 
without some private outlay in burnt vinegar. What penance a man 
will undergo for a pretty woman who cares nothing about him '” 

“* Bat what could have started such a helpless pair of old quizzes 


| upon their travels ?” 


encounter them. I was then studying in Italy. They came to Flor- | 


ence, Where I chanced to be, and were handed over to me without 
dog, cat, or waiting maid, by a man who seemed ominously glad to 
be ridof them. As it was the ruralizing season, and al! the world 
was flocking to the baths at Lucca, close by, they went there til! I 


could get ready to undertake them,—which I did, with the devotion 


of a courier in a new place, one fig-desiring evening of June.” 


‘* Was there a delivery of the great seal,” I asked, rather amused 
at F ’s circumstantial mention of his iatroitus to office. 


*¢ Something very like it, indeed !—I had not fairly got the blood 
out of my face, after making my salaam, when Miss Crinny Blidg. 
ims fished up from some deep place she had about her, a memoran- 
cum book, with a well-thumbed brown paper cover, and gliding 
across the room, placed it in my hands as people on the stage present 
pocket books—with a sort of dust-fiapping parabola. Now if I have 
any particular antipathy, it isto the smell of flannel, and as this 
equivocal looking object descended before my nose—faith! But I 
took it. It was the account.book of the eatables and drinkables fur- 





“I wondered myself till I knew them better. Crinny Blidgime 
had a tongue of the liveliness of an eel’s tail. It would have wagged 
after she was skinned and roasted. She had, besides, a kind of 
pinchbeck smartness, and these two gifts, and perhaps the name of 
Corinna, had inspired her with the idea that she was an improvisa- 
trice, So, how could she die without going to Italy ?” 

“ And Ninny went for company ?” 

“Oh, Miss Ninny Blidgims had a passion too! She had come 
out to see Paris. She had heard that, in Paris, people could renew 
their youth, and she thought she had done it with her abbo. She 
thought, too, that she must have manners to correspond. So while 
travelling in her old bonnet, she blurted out her bad grammar as she 
had done for fifty years, but in her blue hat she simpered and frisked 
to the best of her recollection. Silly as that old girl was, however, 
she had the most pellucid set of ideas on the prices of things to eat. 


_ There was no humbugging her on that subject, even in a foreign lan- 


nished to the ladies in their travels, the prices of eggs, bread, figs, | 
etcetera, and I was to begin my duties by having up the head waiter | 


of the lodging house, and holding inquisition on his charges. ‘The 
Blidgimses spoke no Italian, and no servant in the house spoke Kn- 
glish, and they were bursting for a translator tw tel! him that the egg 


guege. She filled her pockets with apples, usually, in our walks ; 
and the translating between her and a street huckster, she in her 
ablo and the apple-woman in Italian rags, was vexatious to endure, 
but very funny to remember. [| have thought of painting it, but, to 
understand the picture, the spectator must inake the acquaintance of 
Miss Ninny Blidgims—rather a pill for a connoisseur! But by thie 
time you are ready to approfond, as the French aptly say, the depths 


| Of my subsequent du tresses. 
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THE STORY. 

“ I had been about a month at Lucca, when it was euddenly pro. 
= by Crinny that we should take a vetturino together, and go to 

enice. Ninny and she had come down together witha sudden dis- 
gust for the baths, owing, perhaps, to the distinction they had received 
as the only strangers in the place who were not invited to the ball of 
# certain prince, our next door neighbor. The Blidgimses and their 
economies, in fact, had become the joke of the season, and, as the 
interpreter in the egg trades, 1 was mixed up in the omelette, and as 
glad to escape from my notoriety as they. SoI set about looking 
up the conveyance with some alacrity. 

* By the mass, it was evidently a great saving of distance to cross 
the mountains to Modena, and of course a great saving of expense, 
as Vetturinos are paid by the mile ; but the guide-books stated that 
the road was rough, and the inns abominable, and recommended to 
all who cared for comfort to make a circumbendibus by the way of 
Florence and Bologna, Ninny declared she could live on bread and 
apples, however, and Crinny delighted in mountain air—in short, 
economy carried it, and after three days chattering with the owner 
of a rattletrap vettura, we set off up the banks of the Lima, without 
the blessing of Jacomo, the head waiter. 

“We soon left the bright little river, and struck into the moun. 
tains, and as the carriage crept on very slowly, I relieved the horses 
of my weight and walked on. The ladies did the same thing when- 
ever they came in sight of an orchard, and, for the first day, Ninny 
munched the unripe apples and seemed getting along very comfort. 
ably. The first night’s lodging was execrable, but as the driver as- 
sured us it was the best on the route, we saved our tempers for the 
worst, and the next day began to penetrate a country that looked 
deserted of man, and curst with uninhabitable sterility. Its effect 
upon my spirits, as I walked on alone, was as depressing as the news 
of some trying misfortune, and I was giving it credit for one redeem- 
ing quality—that of an opiate to a tongue like Crinny Blidgim’s— 
when both the ladies began to show symptoms of illness. It was 
not long after noon, and we were in the midst of a waste upland, the 
road bending over the horizon before and behind us, and neither shed 
nor shelter, bush, wall-or tree within reach of the eye. The only 
habitation we had seen since morning was a wretched hovel where the 
horses were fed at noon, and the albergo, where we should pass the 
night, was distant several hours—a long up-bill stretch, on which the 
pace of the horses could not possibly be mended. The ladies were 





and the house was so still in the midst of that great waste that all 
sounds and movements whatever, must be of common cognisance ! 
Should I be discharging my duty to ladies under my care to leave 
them to this dirty old man? Should I offer my own attendance as 
constant nurse, and would the service be accepted? How, in the 
name of Robinson Crusoe, were these delicate damsels to be ‘done 
for’ ? Se 

“Asa matter of economy in dominos, as well as to have some- 
thing Italian to bring home, I had bought at Naples the costume of 
a Sister of charity, and in it I had doneal! my masquerading for three 
carnivals. It was among my baggage, and it occurred to me whether 


| I had not better take the landlord into my confidence, and bribe him 


to wait upon the ladies disguised in coif and petticoat. No—for he 
had a moustache, and spoke nothing but Italian. Should I do it 


| myself ? - 





| services in the form of a donation to this object. 


“I paced up and down the stone floor in an agony of dilemma. 

‘* In the course of half an hour I had made up my mind. I called 
to Boniface, who was watching the boiling pot, and made a clean 
breast to him of my impending distresses, aiding his comprehension 
by such eye-water as landlords require. He readily undertook the 
necessary lies, brought out his store of brandy, added a second bed 
to one of the apartments and promised faithfully to bear my sex in 
mind, and treat me with the reverence due my cross and rosary. 
I then tore out a leaf of the groccry-book, and wrote with my pencil 
a note to this effect, to be delivered to the ladies on their arrival :-— 


“Dear Miss Burpeims, 

Feeling quite indisposed myself, and being firmly persuaded that 
we are three cases of cholera, I have taken advantage of a return 
calesino to hurry on to Modena for medical advice. The vehicle I 
take, brought hither a sister of charity, who assures me she will wait 
on you, even in the most malignant stage of your disease. She is 
collecting funds for a hospital, and will receive compensation for her 
I shall send youa 


| physician by express from Modena, where it is still possible we may 


bent deuble in the carriage, and said they could nut possibly go on. | 


Going back was out of tne question. ‘The readiest service I could 


proffer was to leave them and hurry on to the inn, to prepare for their | 


reception, 


of a pair. I took off the leader, and galloped away. 
“ Well, the cholera was still lingerimg in Italy, and stomachs must 


be - t i 2e 2 rith | : ‘ 
cholera-proof to stand a perpetual diet of green apples, even with | wah hie daande ated: cami out an Slee. 


no epidemic in the air. So I had a very clear idea of the remedies 
that would be required on their arrival. 

** At a hand-gallop I reached the a!bergo in a couple of hours. It 
was a large stone barrack, intended no doubt, as was the road we 
had travelled, for military uses. A thick stone wall surrounded it, 
and it stood in the midst, in a pool of mud. From the last eminence 
before arriving, not another object could be descried within a horizon 


of twenty miles diameter, and a whitish soil of baked clay, browned | 


here and there by a bit of scanty herbage, was foreground and middle 
and background, to the pleasant picture. The site of the barrack 
had probably been determined by the only spring within many miles, 
and, by the dryness without, and the mud within the walls, it was 
eontrived for a monopoly by the besieged. 

bi “I cantered in at the unhinged gate, and roared out, ‘ casa !’ ‘ ca- 
meriere !’ ¢ botega |’ till I was frightened at my own voice. 


“No answer. I threw my bridle over a projection of the stone 


steps, and mounted, from an empty stable which occupied the ground | 
floor, (Italian fashion) to the second story, which seemed equally un- | 


inhabited. Here were tables, however, and wooden settees, and 
dirty platters—the first signs of life. On the hearth was aniron pot 
and a pair of tongs, and with these two musical instruments I 
playee a tune which I was sure would find cars, if ears there were 
on the premises. And presently a heavy foot was heard on the stair 
above, and with a sonorous yawn descended mine host—dirty and 
stolid—a goodly pattern of the ‘fat weed on Lethe’s wharf,’ as you 
would meet in a century. He had been taking his siesta, and his 
wife had had a colpo di sole and was confined helplessly to her bed. 
The man John was out tending the sheep, and he, the host, was vi- 
cariously, cook, waiter and chambermaid. What might be the pleas- 
ure of il Signore? 

“ My pleasure was, first, to see the fire kindled and the pot put 
ever, and then to fall into a brown study. 


4)“ Two fine ladies with the cholera—two days’ journey from a | 


physician—a fat old Italian landlord for nurse and sole counsellor— 
nobody who could understand a word they -uttered, except myself, 
and not a drug nora ministering petticoat within available limits ! 
‘Then the doors of the chambers were without latches or hinges, and 
the little bed in each great room was the one article of furniture, 


meet. W_ th prayers, etc., etc. 
Yours very devotedly, ; F. 
P. S. Sister Benedetta understands French when spoken, though 


she speaks only Italian. 

The delivery of this was subject, of course, to the condition of the 
ladies when they should arrive, though I had a presentiment thoy 
were in for a serious business. 

“And, true to my boding, they did arrive, exceedingly ill. An 
hour earlier than I had looked for him, the vetturino came up with 
foaming horses at a tugging tret, frightened half out of his senses. 


. : . : | The ladies were dying, he swore by all the saints, before he dismounted. 
“« Fortunately our team was unicorn-rigged—one horse in advance | The ladies were dying, hes J : 


He tore open the carriage-door, shouted for il Signore and the land. 
lord, and had carried both the groaning girls up stairs in his arms, 
before fat Boniface, who had been killing a sheep in the stable, could 
To his violent indignation, 
the landlord’s first care was to unstrap the baggage and take off my 
portmanteau, condescending to give him neither why nor wherefore, 
and as it mounted the stairs on the broad shoulders of my faithful 
ally, it was followed by a string of oaths such as can rattle off from 
nothing but the voluble tongue of an Italian. 

‘IT immediately despatched the note by the host, requesting him 
to come back and‘ do my dress,’ and in half an hour sister Bene- 
detta’s troublesome toilet was achieved, and my old Abigail walked 
round me, rubbing his hands, and swore I was a ‘ meriviglia di bel. 
leza.’ The lower part of my face was covered by the linen ccif, and 
the forehead was almost completely concealed in the plain put-away 
of a * false front ; and, unless the Blidgimses had reeonnoitered my 
eyes and nose very carefully, I was sure of my disguise. The im- 
provements in my figure were unluckily fixtures in the dress for it 
was very hot ; but, by the Jandlord’s account they were very becom. 
ing. Do yeu believe the old dog tried to kiss me ? 

“ The groans of Ninny, meantime, resounded through the house, 
for, as I expected, she had the worst of it. Herexclamations of pain 
were broken up, I could also hear, by sentences in a sort of spiteful 
monotone, answered in regular ‘ humphs ! by Crinny—Crinny never 
talking except to astonish, and being as habitually crisp to her half- 
witted sister as she was fluent to those who were capable of suprise. 
Fearing that some disapprobation of myself might find its way to 
Ninny’s lips, and for several other reasons which occurred to me, I 
thought it best to give the ladies another half hour to themselves, and 
by testing my incognito, bustled about in the presence of the vettu- 
rino, warming oil, and mixing brandies-and-water, and getting used 
to the suffocation of my petticoats—for you have ne idea how intol- 
erably hot they are, with trowsers under. 

Quite assured, at last, I knocked at the door. : 

«“* That’s his non !?? said Ninny after listening an instant. 

“Come in!—that is to say, entrez !’” feebly murmured Crinny. 

«They were both in bed, rolled up like pocket-handkerchiefs; but 
Ninny had found strength to band-box her wig and abbo, and array 
| herself in a nighteap with an exceeding broad frill. But I must not 
| trench upon the ‘ secrets of the prison house.’ You are a bachelor, 
and the Blidgimses are still in a ‘ world ef hope.’ 

“J walked in and leaned over each of themand whispered a bene- 








dicite, felt their pulses, and made signs that I understood their com- 
plaints, and they need not trouble themselves to explain ; and forth- 
with I commenced operations by giving them their grog, (which they 
swallowed without making faces, by the by,) and, as they relaxed 
their pestures.a little, I got one foot at a time hung over to me from 
the side of the bed into the pail of hot water, and set them to rub- 
bing themselves with warm oil, while I vigorously. bathed their ex- 
tremities. Crinny, as I very well knew, had but five-and-twenty 
words in French, just sufficient to hint at her wants, and Ninny 
spoke only just such English as Heaven pleased, so I played the 
ministering angel in safe silence—listening to my praises, however, 
for I handied Ninny’s irregular doighte du pied with a tenderness that 
pleased her. 

‘* Well—you know what the cholera is. I knew that at the Hotel 
Dieu at Paris, women who had not been intemperate were oftenest 
cured by whisky punches, and as brandy toddies were the nearest ap- 
proach of which the resources of the place admitted, I plied my pa- 
tients with brandy toddy. In the weak state of their stomachs, 
it produced of course, a delirious intoxication, and as I began very 
early in the morning, there were no lucid intervals in which my in- 
cognito might be en . My ministrations were, consequently, 
very much facilitated, and after the second day, (when I really 
thought the poor girls would die,) we fell into a very regular course 
of hospital life, and for one, I found it very entertaining. Quite im- 
pressed with the idea that sister Bellidettur, (as Ninny called me) 
understood not a word of English, they discoursed to please them. 
selves, and I was obliged to get a book, to excuse, even to their t'psy 
comprehensien, my outbreaks of laughter. Crinny spouted poetry, 
and sobbed about Washington Irving, who she thought should have 
been her lover, and Ninny set up in bed, and with a small glass, she 
had in the back of a hair brush, tried on her abbo at every possible 
angle, always ending by making signs to sister Rellidettor to come 
and comb her hair! There was a long, slender moustache remain- 
ing on the back of the bald crown, and after putting this into my 
hand with the hair brush she sat with asmileof delight till she found 
my brushing did not come round the front. 

“ ¢ Why don’t you brush this lock ?” ’ she cried, ‘this—and this 
—and this!’ making passes from her shining skull down to her waist, 
as if, in every one, she had a handful of hair! And so, for 
an hour together, I threaded these imaginary locks, beginning where 
they were rooted ‘long time ago,’ and passing the brush off to the 
length of my arm—the cranium, when I had done, looking like a 
balloon of shot silk, its smooth surface was so purpled with the fric- 
tion ofthe bristles. Poor Ninny! She has great temptation to tip- 
ple, I think—that is, if Macassar won’t bring back the lost cheve- 
dure!” 

“About the fifth day the ladies began to show signs of convales- 
cence, and it become necessary to reduce their potations. Of course 


they grew less entertaining, and I was obliged to be much more on | 
my guard. Crinny fell from her inspiration, and Ninny from her | 


complacency, and they came down to their previous condition, of 
damaged spinsters, prim and peevish_ ‘ Needs must’ that I should 
‘jplay out the play,’ however, and I abated none of my petits soins for 


their comfort,—laying out very large anticipations of their grateful | 


acknowledgments for my dramatic chivalry, devotion and delica- 
ey 7” ‘ 

"** Well, they are ungrateful !” said I, interrapting F——-— for the 
first time in his story. 

“‘ Now, are not they? They should at least, since they deny me 
my honors, pay me for my service as maid-of-all-work, nurse, and 
hair-dresser, and apothecary! Well, if I hear of their abusing me 
again, I’ll send in my bills. Would’nt you? But, to wind up this 
long story. 

“| thought that perhaps there might be some little circumstances 


connected with my attentions which would look best at a distance, | 


and that it would be more delicate to go on and take leave at Mo. 
dena as sister Benedetta, and re-join them the next morning in hose 
and doublet as befure—reserving to some future period the clearing 
up of my apparently recreant desertion. On the seventh morning, 
therefore, I instructed old Giuseppe the landlord, to send in his bill 
to the ladies while I was dressing, and give notice to the yetturino 
that he was to take the holy sister to Modena, in the place of i/ Sig- 
nore, who had gone on before. 


" a Ninny were their own reciprocal dressing maids, but 
Crinny’s fingers had weakened by sickness much more than her sis- 
ter’s waist had diminished, and, in the midst of shaving, in my own 
room, I was called to‘ finish doing’ Ninny, who backed up to me 
with her mouth full of pins, and the breath, for the time being, quite 
expelled from her body. As I was straining, very red in the face, at 
the critical hook, Giuseppe knocked at the door with the bill, and 
the lack of an interpreter to dispute the charges, brought up the 
memory of the supposed ‘ absquatulator’ with no very grateful odor. 
Before I could finish Miss Ninny and get out of the room, I heard 
myself charged with more abominations, mental, and personal, than 
the monster that would have made the fortune of Trinculo. Crinny 
counted down half the money, and attempted by very expressive 
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signs, to impress upon Giuseppe that it was enough ; but the oily | 
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palm of the old publican was patiently held out for more, and she at 
last paid the fall demand, fairly crying with vexation. 

“* Quite sick of the new and divers functions to which I had been 
serving an apprenticeship in my black petticoat, I took my place in 
the vettura, and veil, to be sulky in one lump as far as Mo- 
dena. I would willingly have stopped my ears, but after wearing out 
their indignation at the unabated charges of old Giuseppe, the ladies 
topk up the subject of the expected donation to the charity.fund of 
sister Benedetta, and their expedients to get rid of it occupied (very 
amusingly to me,) the greater part of a day’stravel. They made up 
their minds at last, that half a dollar would be as much as I could 
expect for my week’s attendance, and Crinny requested that she 
should not be interrupted while she thought out the French for saying 
as much when she should come to the pee. 

“I was sitting quietly in a corner of the vettura, the next day, 
felicitating myself on the success of my masquerade, when we sud- 
denly came to a halt at the gate of a, and the doganiere put 
his moustache in at the window with ‘ passaporti, Signore | 

‘Murder ! thought I—here is a difficulty I never provided for. 

‘* The ladies handed out their papers, and I thrust pall, eae 
the slit in the side of my dress and pulled mine from my pocket. 
of course you know, it is the business of this gate keeper to compare 
every traveller with the description given of him in his 
He read those of the Blidgimses and ed at them—all right. I 
sat still when he opened mine, thinking it possible he might not care to 
read the description of a sister of charity. But to my dismay he 
did—and opened his eyes, and looked again into the carriage. 

“ Aspetta, caro! said I, for I saw it was of no use. I gathered 
up my bombazine and stepped out into the road. There were a dozen 
soldiers and two or three loungers sitting on a long bench in the shade 
of the gateway. The officer read through the deseription once more, 
and then turned to me with the look of a functionary who has de- 
tected a culprit. I began to pull up my petticoat. The soldiers took 
their pipes out of their mouths and uttered the Italian ‘ keck’ of 
surprise. When I had got as far as the knee, however, I came to 
the rolled-up trowsers, and the officer joined in the sudden uproar of 
laughter. I pulled my black petticoat over my head, and stood in 
my waistcoat and shirt-sleeves, and bowed to the merry official. 
The Blidgimses, to my surprise, uttered no exclamation, but I had 
forgotten my coif. When that was unpinned, and my whiskers came 
to light, their screams became alarming. The vetturino ran for 
water, the soldiers started to their feet, and in the midst of the ex- 
citement, I ordered down my baggage and resumed my coat and 
cap, and repacked under lock and key the sister Benedetta. And 
not quite ready to encounter the Blidgimses, I walked on to the Hotel 
and left the vetturino to bring on the ladies at his leisure. 

* Of course I had no control over accidents, and this exposure 
was unlucky ; but if I had had time to let myself down softly on 
the subject, don’t you see it would have been quite a different sort 
of an aifair? I parted company from the old girls at Modena, how- 
ever,and they were obliged to hire a man-servant, who spoke English 
and Italian, and probably the expense of that was added to my iniqui. 
ties. Any-how, abusing me this way is very ungrateful of these 
Blidgimses. Now, is'nt it ?” 

rT 





“Tue Runa Passion Strone in” Apversrry.—The following 
scene lately occurred in a court of justice in Missouri: A mem 
of the “ sock and buskin” profession, having become the victim of a 
conspiracy, was accused of having stolen a quantity of clothing, and 
was arraigned before the bar to answer the charge. He resolved to 
plead his own cause, and, the eqidence havin en gone through 
with, commenced—“ Ladies and couiiantenedl mean your honor and 
gentlemeu of the jury—the performances will dommence—I mean, 
I stand before you charged with the crime of robbery ; and, although 
I'm not perfect in mg part—I would say, although I have not had 
time to prepare myself for my defence, I hope I shall not be forfeited 
—that is, I hope I shall not forfeit all claims to your good opinion, in 
thus appearing before you as my own advocate.” Here he paused, 
and was requésted by the judge to proceed. To this he paid no at- 
tention, when he was again requested to go on, when he replied,— 
“* Your pardon, sir, [ did not hear tho cue, that is, I did not rightly 
understand your remark.” The remainder of the speech was 
by the same peculiarities, and when the verdict was rendered “ Not 
Guilty,” he rose from his seat, thanked them “for their patronage,” 
ard hoped “to merit a continuance of their favors.” 


—= 


Trt ror Tat.—We witnessed a singular scene in Paris last winter. 
A gentleman, careering along in n four-wheeled cab, called, in no 
very polite terms, to the lazy caachman of a similar vehicle, blocking 
np the street, to get out of the way, the lotter personage immediately 
stopped, got off his dickey, and applied personal correction tu the 
impatient tenant of the rival cab. ‘ Scelerat de coquin,” shouted 
the cocher of the latter conveniency ; ‘ since you beat my fare, I’ll 
be avenged, and I’! thrash yours.” Ausséiot dit aussitut fait; and 
both the gentlemen passengers were so well served out, that they had 
no reason toenvy one another's fate. 
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From Ainsworth’s Magazine. | 


A VISION OF COVENTRY. j 


The sublime and beautiful are avowedlythe province of poetry. Prose, | 
however,—nay, even slang—has its beauties and its mysteries; an in- | 
quiry into which is more especially the duty of the prosy of this wicked | 
though rigidly-righteous-seeming world. Dr. Johnson might didacticize ,| 
whole libraries in exposition of certain familiar phrases, vulgarly sup- | 
posed to originate on of ourenlightened metropolis, which, | 
we suspect, might be -d, with quite as much plausiblity as envelops | 
other crotchets of the learned, to the Eleusinian mysteries, or the in- 
scription of the Rosetta stone. 

To go no further than Coventry! Which of us has not, by word of | 
pen, or word of mouth, perpetrated the phrase of ‘sending to Coven- | 
try? Which of us has not talked, with apparent potentiality, of sending | 
such and such persons to Coventry?—Now where is Coventry ?—Who 
really knows anything of Coventry ?—The first gazetter will readily su 
ply the latitude and longitude of a certain city in the county of Warwick, | 
much famed for the manufacture of members of parliament and silk | 
ribbons ; and far more, as the birth-place of the most modest lady and 
immodest gentleman of feudal times—the Lady Godiva and her ping 
Tom,—a legend recenjly vivified and refreshed by the verse of Alfie 
Tennyson, like the re-florescence of the Glastonbury Thorn!— 

But to rHat Coventry,—that matter-of-fact city of beans and treddles, 
—no one in his senses ever thought of sending a human being, even 
since the establishment of the railroad,—unless his younger brother, to | 
be woven intoan M.P. The Coventry to which we send our friends 
when we begin to treat them as fows,—the Coventry so extensively talked 
of,—is, on the contrary, 

“ An undiscovered country, from whose bourne 
No traveller returns!” 
come back from transportation; people come back from New 
d; people come back from the North Pole. Captain Ross came | 
back from lis voyages; Commander Napier from his campaign; but 
from Coventry, we protest again— 
“ No traveller returns |” 

No one, at least, avows that he was ever expedited on that unseemly 
tour, for which the world is consequently never likely to be the wiser. 
The London hotels advertise among their arrivals,—“‘ Mr. Smith and 
family, from Calcutta !’—*“ the Rev. John Thompson, from Sierra Le- | 
one!” But what confusion would arise from an announcement of ‘ The | 
Marquis of Nithsdale, from Coventry !”—‘ Lady Louisa Quickfidget, 
from Coventry?’’ Nevertheless, as Georgia U. S., and Jersey U. S., 
serve to distinguish the Georgias and Jerseys of the two hemispheres, 
“Coventry T. I.,” or “ Terra Incognita,” might be made to point out 
the difference between the city of ribbon-weavers, and the land of 
mauvais sujels. 


P. 


In these days of philosuphical investigation, learned associations of | : : . 
y I P 8 | pudence of Brummel, (a man without a grandfather or a guinea!) in an 
| evil hour, I listened to the indiscreet counsels of an enterprising tailor, 


all sorts and conditions are engrossed by the consideration of much that 
baffled the wisdom of our ancestors. The Geographical Society no 
longer admits of our placing 


“ Elephants, fur want of towns,” 


on the downs of Mesopotamia, or the Abyssynian flats; nor does the 
Statistic suffer us to remain in ignorance of the exact number of Hot- 
tentots annually faited for the royal table of the King of Chinderhithego- 
neong. But how insignificant the importance of these ultramontane 
countries, which not a soul among us is likely to visit, unless created a | 
K.C.B. for the purpose, and packed off with a governmental staff in a | 
government transport, with two bales of printed circulars and state pa- | 
pers dated “ Gevernment House,” three aide-de-camps, a chaplain, and | 
a patent coffin! Whereas the best man among us all, let his account | 
at his banker’s be ever so good, his pedigree ever so unimpeachable, his | 
honor ever so spick-and-span, may eventually be sent to Coventry ;— | 
Coventry—the mysterious Coventry,—not the better land, but the worse, 
—a visionary city more unsubstantial than the sublimest creations of 
Virgil, Milton, Dante, or Beckford. 
Let no proud pharisee,—let no haughty aristocrat,—let no self-con- 
ceited beauty,—let neither priest nor Levite—neither great nor small | 
conceive themselves safe. A man may live blameless, and in the best 
company, from eighteen to eighty, yet at eighty-one be sent to Coven- | 
try. A woman may, in her high and palmy days, be the queen of the 
grand monde—a patroness of Almack’s—a lady of the Bedshambene- 
yet, when a grandmother, fall under sentence of banishment to Coventry. 
The most bland and benevolent old gentleman or lady may, in their do- | 
tage, inadvertently leave a friend to die alone on the railroad, while 
hurrying on to a dinner party; and, the world may take it into its head 
to send them to Coventry. The paroxysm of an election fever may be- 
tray a gentlemen of unimpeachable reputation into a rash speech on the 
hustings, or silly letter to the news-papers; or in the heat of a convivial 
banquet in the dog-days, he may give utterance to equivocal expressions 
concerning some public character, which serve, for the remainder of his 
own, to banish him to Coventry! Does it not, therefore, behove every 
mother’s son and daughter of us all, to examine into the localities of 
this mystic region? Does it not import us to satisfy ourselves, in the | 
language of Pinnock’s catechisms,— Where situated ?—How bounded ? 
—What rivers, mountains, lakes /—What form of government and reli- 
gion 7””—Are the people one is likely to meet at Coventry decent Chris- 
aians ?— Are they cannibals, or do they keep a French cook 7—Do theif | 
) 


tribunals give the premium of a pension for life, one day, to miscreants 
for shooting at the queen, and hang them for it the next?—Do the mag- 
nates of Coventry condemn a murderer to death, then go and gloat upon 
the last agonies of the wretch about to follow his victim into eternity 7— 
Do the fairest feeding gastronomers luxuriate on fat venison and fatter 
turtle, with the thermometer at 90° in the shade; or compress them- 
selves into crowds of five hundred, not souls, but soulless Podies, ata 
season of the year, when even two or three gathered together are two 
too many ?—Are their practices, in short, savage or humane 1—wicked 
or charitable 1—Do they cut their poor relations, and cut up ther rich 
friends?—Do the ladies of Coventry “ amble, and lisp, ms | nickname 
God’s creatures ?”’"—Do the geatlemen love the ladies of other lords, and 
win the money of other lords and gentlemen—“ honestly, if they can, at 
all events, win money ?”—Has Coventry its Whites, its Crockfords, its 
Almacks—its Epsom, Ascot, Newmarket 7—Above all, whither are the 
individuals sent who, at Coventry, violate the rules of decorum? 

It was after cogitating over these and similar surmises the other night, 
in the easiest of easy chairs, that a visionary spell appeared to transport 
us into the regions which had disturbed our waking dreams. We dreamt 
we were at Coventry, with no Virgil by our side to expound the won- 
ders of the spot—no archangel to serve as laquais de place! Be our 
sins, therefore, forgiven us, if our “ Commedia” prove anything but ‘“di- 
vina,” and our perceptions of “ Paradise Lost’’ less than Miltonic. 

We dreamt, we say again, that we were at Coventry;—and lo! our 
vision of that modern Alsatia—that penal settlement of fashionable de- 
linquency, was as of a species of third-rate watering-place,—something 
between Boulogne, Cheltenham, and Baden-Baden; having a perpetual 
savor of table d’hotes, and a never ending noise of sackbut, lute, harp, 
and psaltery,—the harp jangling and out of tune, and the sackbut singing 
wretchedly ‘i’ the nose ;’’"—a rattling jovial place,—whereof the mirth 
was somewhat forced, and wherewith, while the inhabitants pretended to 
be contented, they betrayed their inward discontent by assigning all sorts 
motives for their naturalization. As the inmates of Bedlam on being 
questioned, describe themselves as rational victims immured by their in- 
sane relations,—as Mr. Tibbs accounted for lodging in the first floor 


| down the chimney by praising the fine view he should command if the op- 


posite house were demelished,—the denizens of Coventry protested with 
one accord that, though they had never been so happy in their lives as 
since they became members of the Coventryan commonwealth, nothing 
could exceed the absurdity of the grounds on which their freedom of the 
mysterious city had been assigned. 


“You will scarcely believe me,” observed a sallow, care-worn gentle- 
man, (to whom I addressed miyself for information, as to one of thé 


| gravest members of the society.) ‘‘ when I assure you that I never should 


have found my way hither but for the rash act of appearing at the Opera 
in a velvet coat!—As a man of enormous fortune, I was once the petted 
of the gay world, and admitted into the circle at Carlton House. Fancy- 
ing my thirty thousand a-year a sufiicient set-off against the wit and im- 


and for Saxon broadcloth substituted Genoa velvet! I rose tuat morn- 


| ing a fine gentleman, and went to bed a tiger !—The transformations of 


the metempsychosis were out-done. 
Coventry !” 

An incredulous smile probably played over our features; for our com- 
panion instantly began to assign grounds still more ludicrous, for the 
ostracism of his companions. 

“ Yonder beautiful woman,” said he, (pointing to a lovely creature at 
the head of the table,—a sort of Cleopatra manquée,) ‘was for years, 
the idol of the beau monde. Whatever follies she chose to commit, were 
adopted as rational; and the viees in which she thought proper to in- 
dulge, became invisible to eyes polite. One unlucky night, at D 
House, overpowered by the fragrance of the orange-blossoms, the close- 
ness of the atmosphere, or the beauty of a rival, she indulged in a fit of 
hysterics; and next morning found that, in the silence of the night, she 
had been transported by evil genii to Coventry!—‘C’était une femme 
qui ne savait pas vivre !’—Hysterics 1—a scene 1—Worthy of the house- 
keeper’s room !—Away with her to Coventry! 

“The handsome young man by her side is indebted for his residence 
here solely to his capillary attraction! Choosing to appear at his desk 
in a public office decorated with moustachios, he was dismissed to 
Coventry at the very moment that the moping young fellow opposite was 


On the morrew,—I found myself at 


| sent hither, out of a dashing Hussar regiment, foi the smoothness of his 
| upper lip and missishness of his deportment. 


The gentleman to my 


| right was sent to Coventry for having appeared at a fancy ball in a fancy 


dress ; the gentleman to my left, for attempting to figure in plain clothes 
at a royal masque.—Dozens upon dozens are here for having beea enga- 
ged in duels; dozens upon dozens, for having declined them.—Many a 
repining damsel arrives among us, branded with the disgrace of having 
jilted a man whom she found she did not love sufficiently to marry ; 
many a matron, for having disregarded the claims of the husband of 
whora the world had jeered her into becoming the wife !—You will find 
among us several meritorious writers, sent to Coventry by the literary 
world for the cut of their coats in the portrait prefixed to their works ; 
or the spelling of their words, or the accentuation of their syllables.— 
You will find noblemen banished by their peers for some eccentricity of 
equipage ;—there is, in short, no possible caprice or transition of public 


| opinion, which has not been the means of increasing our population — 


The laws which serve for condemnation to Coventry are writ sand ; 
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and every flux and reflux of the tide of fashion serves to vary the shaping 
of the code. Multitudes are dispatched hither from Great Britain by 
the freedom of the preas—multitudes by the slavery of society; a sin 
against the slightest of conventional usages, or the most groundless stig- 
ma iaflicted by a Sunday paper, sufficing as a passpor, A considerable 
number of the dowdy elderlies you behold, owe their exile to their chil- 
dren—who, having achieved fashicn, become ashamed pf them; a con- 
siderable number of the flashy juveniles, to the parsimony of parents un- 
willing to find themselves prematurely unseated from their thrones — 
Yonder simple-hearted countess has teen immured by her gay and hand- 
some husband—yonder crest-fallen young lord was sent to Coventry by 
his frisky young wife !”— ‘ 

We were still listening attentively when a louder crash of the timbrels 
drowned the utterance of our cicerone. These men of Coventry were 
mighty noisy, if not mighty merry fellows. Their life was a Maran 
tdond bf the sports of My 3  epeitlctagra pastimes of a fair ; but that 
each of them bore within his bosom a forked sting, agonizing as the 
flame burning in the heart of the victims in the Hall of Eblis, we should 
almost have envied their gaiety. The cause of their present a was 
the arrival of a new member of the community. Our curiosity was 
instantly astir. Who was the doomed man 1—who the fated woman?— 
member of parliament?—member of the household !—royal, gentle, sim- 
ple? In the eagerness of the moment, we started from our chair and 
our sleep, to pry into the mystery; and lo! by a bitter mockery of fate, 
the countenance that met our view was our own wondering face reflected 
in the chimney glass by the light of an expiring fire!— 

Such was our vision of Coventry. If incorrect or feeble in its details, 
we are satisfied that none of our readers will venture to avow a more 
intimate acquaintance with the shadowy region—the anti-Utopia, whose 
mephitic constitute a mal’aria, or rather mauvaise odeur, fatal to 
fashionable existence. Like the aeronatts of the Nassau balloon, we are 
privileged to tell our own story ; and intend to remain, for the next half- 
dozen sessions, “‘ the eloquent, enlightened, and independent Member 
for Coventry. 


EE 
From the Dublin University Magazine. 
THE LION’S RIDE. 


FERDINAND FREILIGRATH. 





What !—wilt thou bind him fast with a chain? 

Wil: bind the King of the Cloudy Sands? 

Idiot fool !—he has burst from thy hands and bands, 
And speeds like storm through his far domain! 

See !—he crouches down in the sedge 

By the water’s edge, 

Making the startled sycamore-boughs to quiver. 
Gazelle and Giraffe, I think, will shun that river ! 


Not so!—The curtain of Evening falls, 

And the Caffer, mooring his light canoo 

To the shore, glides down through the hushed Karroo, 
And the watchfires burn in the Hottentot-kraals, 

And the Antelope seeks a bed in the bush 

Till the Dawn shall blush, 

And the Zebra stretches his limbs by the tinkling fountain, 
And the changeful signals fade from the Table-Mountain. 


Now look through the dusk !—what seest thou now ? 
Seest such a tall Giraffe? She stalks 

All majesty through the Desert’s walks— 

In search of water to cool her tongue and brow. 

From tract to tract of the limitless waste 

Behold her haste ! 

Till, bowing her long neck down, she buries her face in 
The reeds, and, kneeling, drinks from the river’s basin. 


But, look again!—look !—see once mure 

Those globe-eyes glare! The gigantic reeds 

Lie cloven and trampled like puniest weeds— 

The Lion leaps on the Drinker’s neck with a roar ! 

O, what a Racer! Can any behold 

’Mid the housings of gold 

In the stables of kings dyes half so splendid 

As those on the brindled hide of you wild animal blended’ 


Greedily fleshes the Lion his teeth 

In the breast of his writhing prey :—around 

Her neck his loose brown mane is wound— 

Hark, that hollow cry! She springs up from beneath— 
And in agony flies over plains and heights. 

See how she unites, 

Even under such monstrous and torturing trammel, 
With the grace of the leopard, the pe | of the camel ! 


She reaches the central moonlighted plain, 
That spreadeth around all bare and wide, 
Meanwhile, adown her spotted side 

The dusky blood-gouts gush like rain— 
And her woeful eyeballs, how they stare 
Us the void of air! 


SS 


Yet on she flies—on—on ;—for her there is no retreating; 
And the desert can hear the heart of the doomed oue bea:ing ! 


And lo! a stupendous column of sand, 

A sand- tout of that Sandy Ocean, upcurls 

Behind + 0% pair in eddies and whirls; 

Most like some flaming colossal brand, 

Or wandering spirit of wrath 

On his blasted : 

Or the dreadful pillar that lighted the warriors and woman 
Of Israel’s land through the wildernesses of Yemen. 


And the Vulture, seenting a coming carouse, 

Sails, hoarsely screaming, down the sky; 

The bloody Hyena, be sure, is nigh, 

Fierce pillager, he, of the charnel-house ! 

The Panther, too, who strangles the Cape-town sheep 

As they lie as! 

Athirst for his share in the slaughter, follows, 

While the gore of their victim spreads like a pool in the sandy hollows! 
She reels,—but the King of the Brutes bestrides 

His throne to the last :—with might 

He plunges his terrible claws in the bright 

And delicate cushious of her sides. 

Yet hold !—fair play !—she rallies again ! 

In vain,—in vain! 

Her struggles but help to drain her life-b!ood faster— 

She staggers—gasps—and sinks at the feet of her Slayer and Master. 


She staggers—she falls—she shall struggle no more ! 
The death-rattle slightly convulses her throat— 
Mayest look thy last on that mangled coat, 

Besprent with sand, and foam, and gore! 

Adieu! The Orient glimmers afar, 

And the morning-star 

Anon will rise over Madagascar brightly. — 

So rides the Lion in Afric’s deserts nightly ! 


TE 
NAPOLEON AND WELLINGTON. 


(From Alison's History of the French Revolution.) 


Napoleon and Wellington were not merely individual characters: they 
were the types of the powers which they respectively headed in the con- 
test. Napoleon had more genius, Wellington more judgment: the fur- 
mer combated with greater energy, the latter with greater perseverance. 
Rapid in design, instant in execution, the strokes of the French hero fell 
like the burning thunderbolt: cautious in counsel, yet firm in action, the 
resources of the British champion multiplied, like the vigor of vegetation, 
after the withering stroke hud fallen. No campaign of Wellington 
equals in genius and activity those of Napoleon in Italy and in France; 
none of Napoleon’s approach in foresight and wisdom that of Wellington's 
at Torres Vedras. The vehemence of the French emperor would have 
exhausted in a single campaign the whole resources which, during the 
war, were at the disposal of the English general ; the caution of Welling- 
ton would have alienated, in the very beginning, the troops which over- 
flowed with the passions of the revolution. Ardor and onset were alike 
imposed on the former by his situation, and suggested by his disposition ; 
foresight and perseverance were equally dictated to the latter by his ne- 
cessities, and in unison with his character. The one yielded at pleasure 
the military resources of the half of Europe, and governed a nation heed- 
less of consequences, covetous of glory, reckless of slaughter; the other 
led the forces of a people distrustful of its prowess, avaricious of its 
bleod, but invincible in its determination. And the result, both in the 
general war and final struggle, was in entire conformity with this dis- 
tinction: Wellington retired in the outset before the fierce assault of the 
French legions, but he saw them for the first time since the revolution, 
recoil in defeat from the rocks of Torres Vedras; he was at first repeat- 
edly expelled from Spain, but at last he drove the invaders with disgrace 
across pedal 5 age he was in the beginning surprised, and well-nigh 
overpowered in Flanders, but in the end he baffled all Napoleon’s efforts, 
and rising up with the strength of » giant, crushed at once his army and 
his empire on the field of Waterloo. 

The personal and moral character of the two chiefs were still more 
strikingly opposed, and characteristic of the sides they severally led.— 
Both were distinguished by the unwearied perseverance, the steady pur- 
pose, the magnanimous soul, which are essential to glorious achieve- 
ments: both were provident in council, and vigorous in execution: both 
possessed personal intrepidity in the highest degree : both were indefati- 
gable in activity, and iron in constitution: both enjoyed the rarer quali- 
ties of moral courage and fearless determination. But, in other respects, 
their minds were as opposite as the poles were assunder. Napoleon was 
covetous of glory, Wellington was impressed with duty; Napoleon was 
reckless of slaughter, Wellington was sparing of blood; Napoleon was 
careless of his word; Wellington was inviolate in faith. Treaties were 
regarded by the former as binding only when expedient—alliances valid 
only when useful ; obligationg were regarded by the latter as obligatory, 
though ruinous; conventions sacred, even when open to objection. Na- 
poleon’s wasting warfare converted allies into enemies; Welli s 
protecting dicipline changed enemies into friends; the former fell, be- 
cause all Europe rose up against his oppression; the latter tri 
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because all Europe joined to share in his protection. There is nota 
proclamation of apvieen to his soldiers, in which glory is not mentioned, 
and duty forgotten; there is not an order of Wellington to his troops, in 
which duty is not inculeated, nor one in which ah alluded to. Sin- 
gleness of heart was the great characteristic of the British hero, a sense 
of duty his ruling principle: falsehood pervaded the French conquerer, 
and thrist for glory was his invariable motive. The former proceeded 
on the belief that the means, if justifiable, would finally work out the end : 
the latter, on the maxim that the end would in every case justify the 
means. Napoleon placed himself at the head of Europe, and desolated it 
for fifteen years with his warfare: Europe placed Wellington at the head 
of its armies, and he gave it thirty years of unbroken peace. The one 
exhibited the most shining example of splendid talents devoted to tempo- 
ral ambition : the other the noblest instanee of moral influences directed 
to exalted purposes. The former was in the end led to ruin, while 
blindly following the phantom of worldly greatness: the latter was un- 

ly ucted to final greatness, while only following the star of 
publie duty. The struggle between them was the same at bottom as that 
which, anterior to the creation of man, shook the powers of heaven; and 
never was such an example of moral government afforded as the final re- 
sult of their immortal contest. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
The poem, by Thomas Hood, published in this day’s paper, is, we 


think, now for the first time reprinted in this country, and we are sure, | 
at any rate, that in the form in which we printit, with illustrations, it has | 


never before been given to the American public. The engravings add 


everything to the story, giving the mind as it were, a tangible hold of | 


the rich humers of the long kept up annual chase, now, alas, for the cock- 
neys, about to fal] into disuse. In our next paper we shall give the read- 
er an old friend in a new dress; Joun Givpin, the most delightful bit 


of quiet humor in the language, illustrated with six engravings by Cruik- | 


shank. When thus “ John Gilpin takes aside,” all our readers will be 
sure to “ be there to see.” 


In the arrangement of this week’s paper, our readers will observe that 
we give them two pages more of reading matter, the two last cover 
pages having been incorporated with the body of the sheet. 
ments in future will be placed on the back of the title only. 
our friends who bind the Jonathan have hitherto thrown out the cover ; 
but it will be observed that under the present arrangement the last leaf 
of the paper will necessarily be retained. 


Advertise- 


In the yore of novels in an extra form, the last issue is “ The 


Tempter and! the Tempted.’’ It has been out three days, and has met 
with the same demand as our previous publications. The universal tes- 
timony of those who have read it is in its high praise, as a natural, pro- 
bable, and e>.ceedingly interesting story. No part of it shocks probability, 
and no incidents are introduced of a character to 1ecal the reader’s recol- 


lection that he is reading a fiction, and not a true history. 


iy 


On the 14th instant the extra issued from this establishment, will lead 
the way ina new style of publications in Ameriea. 
of the venerable Mr. Oldbuck, his love adventures and all other adven- 


tures, absurd, bizarre, comical, dubious, elegant, farcical, grotesque, hila- | 


rious, insinuating, jocose, kurious, lamentable, mirth-moving, nunesuch, 
obstinate, peculiar, quizzical, ridiculous, side-shaking, terrible, unique, 
volatile, whimsical, xtravagant, yesty, zany-like, & all the rest—which 
takes you to the end of the alphabet. 


Bulwer’s work of “The Barons” will be printed and published as 


soon as received ; and all past experience will be falsified, if our extra | 


edition of this work is not in advance of all competitors. Readers of 
the Jonathan who desire to receive these publications, will see, by the 
terms of the advertisement, that they may receive early copies at an ex- 
ceedingly low price. 
—E 

Tue AprortTionMEeNT.—Nothing had been completed in the State Le- 
gislature in reference to the districting of the State, when onr paper 
went to press, and the chances are strongly indicative of a protracted 
session. 


Many of | 


The adventures | 


JONATHAN. 
DOINGS IN WASHINGTON. 


The longest session of Congress ever held has at last terminated, and 
the members are on their way home. The Tariff Bill whith should have 
been one, of the first acts passed, was one of the latest. Though a 
much more proper mode of legislation would have been to have 

| met this question at once, and manfully, it is better now settled than 
never ; and it is to be hoped that the whole country, the opponents as 
| well as the friends of the Bill, will rejoice in something like a settled po- 
| licy ; incertitude and doubt having sufficiently perplexed all callings and 
| professions. 
| An abstract of the leading points of the bill will be found in another 
place. It passed the Senate with amendments on Saturday evening. On 
| Monday morsing it passed the House without a division. On Tuesday 

a message was received by the House, from the President, announcing 

that he had signed the bill. It took effect from the time of its passage, 

and is now, therefore, the law of the land. Another bill has passed 

both Houses, repealing the clause in the Distribution Bill, which forbids 
| a distribution when the rate of duties is above 20 per cent. To this we 
| presume the assent of the President was not expected. If expected it 
, bas not been received. 
| The Fortification Bill has passed, and the bill making appropriations 
| for Marine Hospitals. The Senate bill to provide remedial justice in 
| the courts of the United States (te meet McLeod cases) has passed the: 
| House. ; 
| The bill to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to compromise 
with the sureties of Samuel Swartwout was killed, being laid on the 
table in the House. 

The bill regulating the pay of pursers, &c. in the Navy has passed 
both Houses, and the contingent appropriation bill has also passed. 

The President on Tuesday sent to the House of Representatives a pro- 
test against the action taken upon his lastweto. After reviewing the 
| course of the House, defending his own course, and stating that by 
| adopting the report the House becomes his accuser before the world, the 
| President concludes : 

I protest against the whole proceeding of the House of Representa- 
tives as ex parte and extra judicial. I protest against it, as subversive 
| of the common right of all citizens to be condemned only upon a fair and 
| impartial trial according to law and evidence before the country. I pro- 

test against it, as destructive of all the comity of intercourse between the 
Departments of this Government, and destined, sooner or later, to lead 
to conflict fatal to the peace of the country and the integrity of the Con- 
| stitution. I protest against it, in the name of that Constitution, which is 
| not only my own shield of protection and defence, but that of every 
| American citizen. I protest against it, in the name of the People, by 
| whose will I stand where I do, and by whose authority I exercised the 


| power which I am charged with having usurped, and to whom I am re- 
| sponsible for a firm and faithful discharge, according to my own convic- 
| tions of duty, of the high stewardship confided to me by them. I protest 

against it, in the name of all segulated liberty, and all limited Govern- 
ment, as a proceeding tending to the utter destruction of the checks and 
balances of the Constitution, and the accumulating in the hands of the 
House of Representatives, or a bare majority of Congress for the time 
being, an uncontrolled and despotic power. And I respectfully ask, that 
this, my Protest, may be entered upon the Journal of House of Rep- 
resentatives, as a solemn and formal declaration, for all time to come, of 
the injustice and unconstitutionality of such a proceeding. 


After the reading of the protest, Mr. Adams briefly stated that he 
still maintained the opinions of the report, and that the House having 
adopted it, the protest was egainst the action of the House. Mr. Botts 
made a few remarks against the President’s course, repeated his convic- 
| tion that he should be impeached, and concluded by offering four resolu- 

tions. The first denying the President’s right te make a formal protest 
| against the House proceedings was passed—yeas 87, nays 46. The 
second, declaring the protest a breach of privilege, and refusing it an 
insertion upon the journal was NORTE Spe 86, nays 48. The third, per- 
emptorily re-denying the President’s right to send’a protest to the House, 


was passed—yeas 81, nays 53. The fourth, directing the Protest to be 
returned to its author was lost—yeas 52, nays 69. 


The bill regulating testimony in cases of contested elections has passed 
both Houses, by the employment of a committee of conference. The 
| bill now applies to elections in all states, except such only whose Legis- 


| latures have not met since the passage of the law, and will not meet in 
| time to provide for holding elections. 








—— 
Eriz Raitroap.—A resolution has passed both branches of the Le- 
gislature, postponing the sale of the Erie Railroad, under the State mort- 


gage until May next. 
‘ 
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Cuiva.—By the Olof Wyk, Capt. Meacom, at this port, details have 
been received of the repulse ef the Chinese in their attack upon Ningpo. 
The official circular of Sir Henry Pottinger states that*the attack was 
made by a force of Chinese, estimated at from 10 to 12,000 men. They 
were driven back by grape and cannister with a loss of some 300 men. 
Not a man waskilled of the British troops. The attack on Chinhae was 
much more feeble; about 30 Chinese were killed. The steamer Neme- 
sis sent her boats imto a creek where it was understood the Chinese 
were collecting. The Chinese here also were repulsed with a loss of 
about 80. The circular says that the Chinese army is disorganized and 
will probably soon be dissolved. 

After this affair the Chinese encamped at Tseekee, about eleven miles 
from Ningpo, from six to twelve thousand strong. Here they were at- 
tacked by the British with a force of about eleven hundred men. The 
Chinese fought gallantly, and lost from four to nine hundred men, the 

“British loss being three killed and about twenty wounded. While these 
men continue to meet their enemy, in the face of the terrible slaughter, 
we do not understand how prejudice can be strong enough to question 
their courage. All the engagements so far, from the superiority of Bri, 
tish arms and discipline, have been mere butchering matches of the poor 
heathen. No European troops would continue to fight under such odds. 

Nothing is said in this account of the indemnity which the accounts 
by the Britannia stated was on its way to Canton. To be sure these 
dates are not so late by three days as the steamer’s news, but the indem- 
nity never seemed to us a probable story. 


The commander of the U. S. E. I. Squadron has issued a circular, ad- 
dressed to the United States Consul at Canton, forbidding American ves- 
sels from smuggling opium. It is said that the American merchants will 
now demand satisfaction for the gross outrage committed by the Chinese 
authorities on the boat of the Morrison and the murder of one of the 
crew ; and, if necessary, both the Constellation and Boston will vindi- 
cate the honor of the United States flag, by exacting from the Chinese 


a most heavy retribution for theif most treacherous violation of interra- 
tional law. 


ee 
MExico, it is stated “feels wolfish’’ toward the United States. The 


truth is that one cannot depend on half that is stated. Interested politi- 
cians find the war-cry popular, and therefore raise it. A messenger just 
arrived with despatches from Mexico for the United States government 
is reported to bring official news of the highest interest, and verbal ru- 
mors of a bellicose tenor. Great excitement prevailed in Mexico against 
this country, and the day before the messenger left, a violent and abu- 
sive proclamation was issued calling on the people to resist aggression 
from the United States. The army amounted to upwards of 50,000 men 
and was daily receiving additions: 20,005 had.been ordered to the 
Texan frontier. Mr. Webster's despatch had not been received, but it 
was expected that its tone would induce the Government to expel the 
American Citizens. Buoeanegra has resigned his seat and been succeed- 
ed by M. Alaman in the Cabinet. The Mexican Government had not 
yet exchanged civilities with Mr. Thompson. 


—— 
Tue Norwicn Route to Bostoy.—In the present day of competi- 


tion among steambeat and railroad lines, the route between the cities of 
New York and Boston, via Norwich, Connecticut, receives a very large 
share of public patronage. The two boats of this line, the Worcester 
and the Charter Oak, are unexceeded for neatness and comfort by any 
afloat. They are officered by gentlemanly and careful men; and the 
route upon which they run is short, and a great part of it sheltered. The 
Norwich and Worcester Railroad is as excellent and thoroughly built as 
any in the world, and the road from Worcester to Boston, being a por- 
tion of one of the most productive routes in the United States, is always 
in excellent repair. 

The cars are large, and furnished with espeeial conveniences for fami- 
lies, in the ‘‘ Ladies Saloons,” which furnish more ease and comfort than 
the wealth of the emperor of Russia could put into his travelling palaces 
until the introduction of railroads. The route traversed gives the tra- 
veller glimpses of some of the most beautiful villages in New England; 
there is but one charge on the road, from the steamboat to the cars; and 
on the whole we cannot give travellers better advice, without disparage- 
ment to other routes, than to try this. 


I 


To ovr Hartrorp Reapers.—Mr. J. W. Judd is sole agent for the 
sale of Brother Jonathan in Hartford and its vicinity. Mr. J. has re- 
cently called our attention to some scandalous paragraphs in 


yne or two 


! 
| 
| 
{ 
} 
| 
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of the Hartford papers, purporting to relate to the business affairs of our 
office, This is a pitiful way of showing petty malice, even were we 
guilty of the offences charged in these paragraphs; but we are not guil- 
ty; and we might, perhaps, appeal to the sense of justice of these Hart- 
ford editors, to give a fair explanation of the matter which they have 
thus gratuitously placed before the public, were we not assured that 
their paltry libels do not in the least affect our interest, or detract from 
our good name. Nevertheless, they are evidently either great knaves, 
and assail us for hire; or else they are laboring under some great mis- 
take; and if we chose we could refer to some of their own citizens of 
high standing to show this fact conclusively. But no matter. We are 
not yet annihilated ; and we trust we shall be able to survive any future 
attacks from the same battery, even though we do not attempt a defence. 
——— 

StaND BY.—Professor Greenbank a lecturer upon elocution, under 
the auspices of the British Society for the Diffusion of Usefal Knowledge 
js paving the way, for a visit to this country. A late Liverpool Chroni- 
cle says, in reference to one of his “ Oratorical and Poetical Soirees : 

“ All the recitations were good, and given with excellent grace and ac- 





tion; indeed the speech of P. Henry, the orator of the American Inde- 


dependence, in the hands of Mr. Greenbank, was truly an incomparable 


| piece of eloquence, and the audience during its delivery were almost pa- 


ralyzed, and at its conclusion a round of applause was given, which made 
the room shake again, fully proving that not only the sty!s of delivery, 
but also that the sentiment of the matter, were fully acquiesced in. At 
the conclusion of the entertainments, the worthy gentleman announced 
it to be his intention, in a few days, to leave his native country on a visit 
to our trans-atlantic brethren, and on his return he hoped to have the 


| pleasure of again visiting Wigan, and describing his ideas of the Ameri- 


cans and their manners in a eourse of lectures. 

Ivis very singular that this particular speech, happened to form part 
of the exercises just as the gentleman was on the point of leaving for this 
country, and that so particular a notice happened to be taken of it in the 
newspapers. Probably Mr. Greenbank will claim a patent for the reci- 
tation of Henry’s speech, and press on the American people the passage 
of a law conferring such a monopoly on him. 

— 

Grammatical Exercises.—Every body has heard the sentence in 
Murray : 

Do you ride to town to day? 
De you ride to town to day? 
Do you ride to town to day? 

This has become rather wearisome from its familiarity, and we have 
been requested to furnish the following, for republication in ‘“ Every 
Youth’s Gazette.” 

What say you to a first rate notice in Boston Morning Post? 

What say you to a first rate notice in Boston Morning Post? 

Whiat say you to a first rate notice in Boston Morning Post ? 

What say you to a first rate notice in Boston Morning Post ? 

What say you to a first rate notice in Boston Morning Post? 

We pause for five replies, as the answer in each vase is different. 

bbe taal 


{> “ George St Julian the Prince,” by the author of Valentine Vox, 
a very neat illustrated octavo edition, and Jobnsoniana, a sequel to Bes- 
well, by Croker, are received from Carey & Hart, through Collins, Bro- 
ther & Co., and will be more particularly noticed next week. The La- 
dies’ Companion, the Southern Literary Magazine and the Artist are 
also received. The editor of the latter must have an idea that we are 
pressed for matter, since he requests the publication of a note of no par- 
ticular interest to our readers. We will call upon him ayear hence for 
his then opinion of a gentleman touching whom he writes; and mean- 
time we will stake our reputation for discernment on the fact that what- 
ever praise the Artist gets in a certain quarter, is intended as a back 
handed blow at another. 


———— 

Tae Usirep States Macazine and Democratic Review for Sep- 
tember is one of the best numbers we have met in its literary articles, and 
various. We shall not fail to give our readers a taste of its contents in 
succeeding numbers of this paper. 

——— 
Apams’s Express.—We feel bound tc call attention, among the very 


| many Express Lines for the conveyance of baggage and parcels, to Ad 


| ams’s Boston Express, via Norwich and Worcester. 


Whoever may en- 
trust commissions to this house, will find them promptly and faithfully 
attended to. 
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E_ements oy Cuemistey, Including the most recent Discoveries and 
Applications of the Science to Medicine and Pharmacy and to the | 
Arts. By Robert Kane,M. D., M. R. 1. A. An American Edition, 
with additions and corrections, arranged for the use of Universities, | 
sc., by John W. Draper, M. D., Professor of Chemistry in the Uni- | 
versity of New York. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

We have been waiting some time for an opportunity to speak of a pas- 
sage in a memorial from Boston in relation to the copy-right. Among 
other tings, the memorialists object to the enactment of the much talked 
oA copy-right Jaw, because it would prevent the adaptation of English 
books to te American market. English authers and their obedient 
echos, in this country have, as is their custom, wilfully misrepresented 
this, and raised a tremendous outcry at the ‘‘ making an author say what 
he did not intend,”’ with a deal more of very virtuous indignation. The 
true state of the case is that English elementary and statistical works 


often err in statistics in regard to this country, or are in some point of | 
discovery or experiment behind American scientific men. Without dis- | 


paragement to the men of science, this fact may be safely asserted. In 
the present age the sciences are advanced by the mutual interchange of 
discoveries and experimental results; and the activity of the American 
character and the absence of absurd and implicit adherence to old forms | 
and customs, has carried America in thousands of instances far in ad- 
vance of the old world. We need not cite instances—they are as com- 
mon as household words; and the manufactures, the steam and ordinary 
marine of England have been improved by many American hints. Like 
advantages are by America derived from Europe. 

When a British work is reprinted in this country it is the duty of the 
publishers to add, in the American edition, whatever new facts or 4is- 
coveries may exist in American experience; and to correct such statis- 
ties as we are better informed upon than foreigners can be. It is there- 
fore not only allowable but laudable to “adapt English works to the 
American market,” and a similar course is taken in England with Ameri- 
can books. In neither country is this done by stealth; for the very sim- 
ple but fully conclusive and sufficient reason that the interest of the put- 
lisher is against any such concealment. By avowing these changes and 
alterations he supports a claim to a copy-right, as in this very book be- 
fore us, and in thousands of other instances. As to Mr. Tom Hood's | 
fearing that his two-penny letters on “copy-right and copy-wrong” are | 
altered for the American market, he may rest easy upon that score. It 


is nobody’s interest “to extenuate” in such matters, and as to setting 
down “aught in malice’’ that is unnecessary. 


The transparent flimsi- 
ness of the articles themselves is enough. 

The British base and main structure of the splendid octavo under no- | 
tice gave it an original claim “to scientific merit of the first rank ; and 
the additions and corrections of the distinguished American editor have 
been skilfully made, and the value of the work, for English or American 
use is much enhanced by them. That the volume will be adupted as a 
class book there can be no question. In general plan it covers a broader 
ground than almost any other elementary book which has been presented 
to the public; and in detail and minutia it contains more clear and prac- 
tical information than can elsewhere be found in the same compass. It 
will prove a valuable addition to the gentleman’s library. 

eo ae 
Tue History or Fiction ; being a critical account of the most celebra- 
ted Prose Works of Viction, from the earliest Greek Romances to the 

Novels of the present day. By John Dunlap. Philadelphia: Carey 

& Hart. New York: Collins, Brothers. 

This is one of the most interesting works which we have met for many 
aday. Itis reprinted from the second London edition, and has what- 
ever advantage over the first, ,hat the author gained it by attending to 
the suggestions of the critics. Without possessing peculiar beauty of 
style, the industry of the writer and the copiousness of the subject have 
made the work both pleasing and valuable. There can be no more in- | 
ceresting study to the reader of fiction than to trace its history and pro- 
gress; and the index to the taste of readers at different periods, which 
this work affords, is an excellent index to the character of the era at | 
which different styles of romance prevailed. Taken in any light, whether 
as a mere literary curiosity, a history of fiction, or an assistant to the 


understanding of general history, this is a truly acceptable work. 
ec 


Tue Lapigs’ Musicat Lisrary for September, published by Curry 


& Co., has been received and maintains its character as the best musical 
periodical in the world. 


| partial members of each denomination. 


jects of which it treats, which will be universally acceptable. 


| Tue Boston Miscetvayy. 


JONATHAN. 


Tue Boox ory Cace Birpvs.—Philadelphia: Bernard Duke. New 
York : Geo. C. Thorburn. 
Mr. Duke is by profession eminently qualified to conduct a work on 
the subject here treated of, being, like our townsman Mr. Thorburn, a 
gardner, and bird fancier ; two pursuits which as naturally go together as 


birds fly to buds and blossoms. Mr. Duke has had this book prepared 


by an accomplished ornithologist, whose labors he endorses; and the 
| volume is altogether such an one as every lady in the land who has a 


feathered pet should own. Designed for the ladies, it is very neatly got 
up, and recommends itself by its system and clear classification—typical 
of the order and cleanliness which alone can keep imprisoned songsters 
healthy and happy. 
——a 

September, 1842. Conducted by John 
New York: Platt and Peters, Brick Church 


Tae American Eciectic. 
Holmes Agnew. 
Chapel. 

The opinion we have regularly expressed of this work upon the ap- 
pearance of every number, is, we are pleased to find, the voice of the 
reading public. It is made up of selections from the periodical litera- 
ture of all foreign countries, its selections being from the solider por- 
tion, reviews, and works of that cast. The present number contains 


| Jeremy Bentham, from the Westminister Review, Church and State, 


from the British and Foreign, The Plague and Quarantine Laws, Maho- 


| medan Dominion in India, from the Asiatic Journal, The Reign of Tew 
| ror, from the Foreign Quarterly, Colliers and Collieries, from the Quar- 
| terly, Ignatius Loyola, from the Edinburgh, Bibliographical Notices, and 


a select list of New Publications. 


The articles are usually prefaced with 


| introductory notes ; and the brief but best praise which can be given to 


the number is that it does not contain a paper or a paragraph unworthy 
of its place. Every page maybe read with pleasure and profit. 
————a 

Tae Boox or Retictons; comprising the Views, Creeds, Sentiments 
or Opinions, of all the Principal Religious Sects in the World, par- 
ticularly of all Christian Denominations in Europe and America: to 
which is added Church and Missionary Statiatcis, together with Biogra- 
phical Sketches. By John Hayward, author of the New England 
Gazetteer, &c. &c. (1 vol. 12mo. pp. 432.) Dayton & Newman, 199 


Broadway. 

The editor of this work states that the accounts which it contains of 
still existing denominations in this country, have been furnished by im- 
Impartial as a man may con- 
acientiously believe that he is, it is not in human nature for him to be en- 
tirely so upon a subject like religion, enlisting the feelings. Consequently 


| there are occasional clashings. As a whole, however, the work has merits 


growing from its manner ef compilation, which much more thar atone 
for its defects; and embodies a great deal of information upon the sub- 
It has 
had an immense sale in New England, and will have a large circulation 
throughout the country. 
————— 
September, 1842. New York: Brad 

bury & Soden. . 

This number is embellished with two steel plates, the Dream, from a 
picture by Stewart, and a view of the Astor House. The contents ap- 
pear to be of an unusually pleasant and various character ; the sketch by 
N. P, Willis in particular is one ef the most amusing things he ever 
wrote. We have transferred it to our pages. The Miscellany is de- 
cidedly one of the best monthlies in this country. 

annette 

Tue Irvinc Liprary.—There is in Nassau street, in Clinton Hall, 
one of the most curious and valuable libraries in this city. We do not 
mean the Mercantile, though that also merits emphatically the praise 


we haye spoken; but a collection which is private property. It em- 


_ braces a large number of rare volumes, in history, biography, and belles- 


lettres, and is the fruit of the labors of an industrious collector for years. 
Seekers for particular works, or readers for mere amusement, may in 


| this collection be gratified nine times in ten, in finding the objects of 


their search. 
——— 

{> Ure's Dictionary of the Arts and Sciences has reached its four- 
teenth number—and two thirds of the publication is thus eomplete. It 
sells rapidly, and always will finda steady demand. It is published by 
the Messrs. Appleton. 





A Great Fortucomise Worx.—We have examined a book by Mr. | 
Ewbank, the celebrated plumber of this city. It is a large octavo, its 
subject hydraulics, its mechanical execution excellent, and its illustra- | 
tions between two and three hundred. Mr. Ewbank has had it in pre- | 
paration a great number of years, and bas collected amass of informa- 
tion upon the main theme and its incidentals, which constitutes the vol- 
ume one of the most agreeable as well as useful books ever printed.— 
Every curious and valuable fact about the manner of raising or using 
water, as water or as steam, wells, and aqueducts, machinery, things the 
most simple, machines the most complicated, facts and scraps of history, 
science, vertu, pleasant anecdote, and important principles, all are col- 
lected and naturally treated and arranged. Nothing in the volume 
geems out of place; and though many things are introduced, nothing 
seems irrelevant. The language is generally plain and unadorned, but 
there are frequent evidences of a vigor of thought, and a skilful use of 
comparison and contrast, which need no meretricious ornament to make 
the work interesting. In one word, it is a great book, and in these Cro- 
ton Water times ought to make the writer’s fortune. 
— 

Wasnincton.—Every mansion and every cottage in the country should 
possess a copy of the Life of Washington ; and no biography of the fa- 
ther of his country isso well adapted for popular cicculation as Sparks’s. 
Published in numbers, each number embellished with an engraving, it 
will find its way to universal currency throughout the land. Curry & Co. 
are the New York publishers. 

—~  Soae 

Usitep States Montaty Review.—Under this title it is proposed 
to establish in this city a new literary and political monthly, the charac- 
ter of which, as a political work, will be Whig. It will give an “ un- 
hesitating, enthusiastic, and untiring support to Henry Clay,” and, judg- 
ing from the earnest tone in which the prospectus is written, there | 
promises to te no lack of zeal or ability. The projectors are C. G. 
Foster and J. W. Moore, Esqrs. Mr. Foster has been long known, par- | 








ticularly at the West, as an able political and general editor ; and we 7 


heartily recommend his proposed work to the Whig party. 
EES 

EncycLtopepia Americana. This work, in numbers, is now more 
than half complete. the whole number of weekly parts being eighty. | 
This is one of the publications of Curry & Co,, and will be the silent | 
means of a great deal of good in this country. It is gratifying to find | 
such works obtaining a wide sale. 

me" ee 

Sun Water ScoitT. Collins, Brothers have sent us the miscellanies | 
of Sir Walter Scott, published by Carey & Hart, in three volumes, uni- | 
form with their editions of Macauley, Wilson, Talfourd, and others. 
Quite a library of excellent miscellanies may now be purchased, uniform 
and elegant. We shall have space to notice this more particularly next 
week. | 

- 

Otp Harvand.—The exercises at the commencement of this ancient | 
University were of an interesting character, and creditable to the Uni- 
versity. The number ef graduates was 105. A large class received the 
degree of A. B., and about 40 the degree of L.L. B, The honorary 
degree of L.L. D. was conferred upon Gov. Davis of Massachusetts, and 
Hon. Artemas Ward and Samuel Hubbard. The honorary degree of | 
D. D. was conferred on Rev. Mr. Jenks, and Rev. W. B. O. Peabody. 

———— 

A RecomMespDation.—In a Liverpool advertisement of a book it is 
said: ‘‘ This work has gone through several editions, and has been re- 
printed in America.” So it would seem that Jonathan’s approval of a 
book goes for something in England, even if the Yankees are pirates in 
literature. 








eek 

MetaycHoLty BereavEMEeNt.—Mr. Pickens, Representative in Con- 
gress from South Carolina, has recently met with a severe affliction, in 
the death of his wife and only son. He went home on a visit, and had 
been there but a few days when both died, although apparently in 
health when he first met them. 

—— 

Reyection.—Francis J. Grand, Esq., appointed by the President 

Consul to Bremen, has been rejected by the Senate. 


tees Oe 
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A LESSON FOR THE INTOLERANT, 


In the course of our miscellaneous reading we have met an old but 
shert anecdote, which will bear repetition, and application. Peter the 
Elder, King of Spain, in order to entrap the Jew, Ephraim Sanchus, 
asked him whether the Christian or the Jewish religion was the true 
one. To say the latter would have placed Sanchus precisely where his 
avaricious tormentor wished to place him, and to declare in favor of the 
Christian religion would have compelled him to proceed a step farther, 
to apostacy. In this dilemma the Jew requested and obtained three 
days to consider, and at the end of that time came to the king with @ 
parable. “« One of my neighbors,” said Sanchus, “ who has lately gone 
abroad left each of his sons a precious jewel. I have been called upon 
to decide which is the most valuable, and have advised the decision 
to be deferred till the return of their father. In like manner you ask 
whether the gem received by Jacob or by Esau be most precious, but I 
recommend that the judgment should be referred to our Father who is in 
Heaven.” Of course, as all such stories end, the hing dismissed the 
question, and owned himself check-mated. 

Aside from its merit as a witty evasion, this story illustrates an impor- 
tant moral. It is not for one finite and erring creature to decide on the 
faith of another, farther than to shape his own course clear of what he 
deems errors or heresies in his fellow men. True religion is tolerant in 
its spirit, and charity is the best and always unerring test. The blood 
of those who have in ancient days perished for conscience’ sake is not the 
only witness against man’s barbarity. There are persecutions of mind 
as well as of body; and we, who in this more civilized age, boast that 
we do not burn and hang heretics, must be wary that we do not subject 
those who differ from us to mental torture, which is worse to a sensitive 
mind than corporeal pain. Let us make the reference that Sanchus did, 
and the decision cannot be wrong. 

<<teyuaitiiptisiones 

An Op Foo..—Enough has been said by some Americans, in 
relation to the woman Ellsler to make themselves ridiculous ; but it 
would seem that greater fools have been produced in the world than 
we have seen in this hemisphere, and older foels too. In Lord Lon. 
donderry’s Tour, a work recently published in England, the authar 
describes his meeting with the celebrated Chevalier Von Gentz, who 
was a famous compiler and writer, a profound genius and a subtle 
politician, a phoenix of literature and composition. He died, how- 
ever, of—love, and this, too, says the author of the Tour, at an age 
when nature curbs down the passions, and bids them subside ; for 


| he was near fourscore : 


He imbibed a maddening attachment for Fanny Elisler, the Vienna’ 
danseuse, then more partially known, but of late conspicuous both 
in England and America. Herearly charms and fascinations turned 
His habits of business wholly ceased ; and 
on Prince Metternich observing and reasoning with him upon this 
change, Genz assigned, as bis formal excuse, ‘* that he had been so 
thunder.struck with the result of the days of July, that from that 
moment he had given up Europe for lost, and was convinced that 
no effort could save the world from anarchy and confusion ; and 
therefore he ceased to occupy himself with state affairs.” Metter- 


, hich argued with him, “ that in proportion as greater dangers arose, 


so ought rien of capacity to rise more energetically to the combat.” 
But Genz more candidly avowed, “ that he had abandoned himself 
entirely to one engrossing feeling : he proclaimed it—he gloried in 
it ; he was fondly, passjonately, desperately, eternally in love ; and 
had only that existence and that deity.” On this girl poor 
Genz lavished large sums of money ; and whilst exhibiting his par- 
tiality, contracted debts, and ultimately died in penury and wretch- 
edness. It is due, however, to this enchanting creature, Fanny 
Ellsler, that she behaved very kindly to him, and seemed vain at 
having subdued and attached a person of such high and undoubted 
genius. Prince Metternich related also that he was with his friend 
a few hours before he breathed his last, and this individual, who was 
proverbially known to be so timorous that hedreaded his own shadow, 
nevertheless, by the force of the one predominant feeling, died with 
the greatest calmness and courage, declaring he embraced death as 
a relief from the devouring passion that consumed him. He thus 
departed, at the ripe age of fourscore, a victim to the affections ! 
Genz left behind him some beautiful sentimenta! letters in manuseript, 
addressed to his fair Dulcinea, breathing feelings stronger, perhaps, 
than ever were penned before. 
— 


[K> The house in Paris to which the Duke of Orleans was conveyed 
after his fall, has been purchased by the Civil List for 110,000f. including 
the adjoining greund, upon which his father intends to erect a chapel. 
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FOR THE JONATHAN. [| 
RANDOM CRITICISMS. 
BY A MAN ABOUT TOWN. 
THE OLD SCHOOL-HOUSE.—A SONG BY PARK BENJAMIN. 
Music by Henry Russell. 


The other day as we were idling away an unemployed hour over 
a file of modern music, our eye rested, among other pieces, on the 
* Old School.-House,” so delightfully set and sung by Russell, which 
deserves especial notice for two very opposite qualities, the beauty 
of the music and mawkish sentimentality, and twopenny character 
of the words. Surely never was there a more ill-assorted marriage 
than the union of such sweet strains with this knife-grinder’s poetry. 
The song is written in the Benjamitic dialect—a corrupt variety of 
the English. Every thing about Mr. Park Benjamin’s lines is faulty 
—metre, grammar and sense, and there is hardly a line, no, nor hardly | 
a word, without atleast one blunder. Will our readers bear with us | 





while we notice a few of these? To point out all, would be too much, 
both for their patience and our own. Here is the first stanza: 
‘* On the village green it stood, 
‘** And a tree was at the door, 
“* Whose shadow, broad and good, 
** Reached far along the floor 
** Of the school-room, when the sun 
“ Pat on his crimson vest, 
“ And his daily labor done, 
‘* Like a monarch sunk to rest.” 
And here, as Sir Edward Coke would say, let us solace ourselves with 
the sweet music of the verses, before we proceed to an analysis there. 
of. How true, how melodious is the measure !—how it hobbles, halts 
and limps !—now fast, now slow! How admirably the accent is | 
managed, so as to fall on “at,” “ along,” “ when,” “ and,” “on!” 
This is the case all through these stanzas, and is a favorite embellish- 
ment of our author's. He reminds us of the cockney showman de- 
scribing the tiger, as a ‘“‘ wery ferocious animal, and seven feet six 
inches long.” We must not fail to notice the fine image in the last 
lines, of the sun, like a day laborer putting on a red flannel jacket 
after finishing his .day’s work, and then sinking to rest like a | 
monarch ! 
The next stanza is, if possible, still better fooling than the other, 
when all’s done : 





| 
‘“‘ How the threshold-wood was worn ! | 
“ How the lintel-post decayed ! 
“ By the tread at eve and morn, 
“ Of the feet that o’er it strayed— | 
“ By the pressure of the crowd 
“* Within the portal small— | 
“* By the ivy's emerald shroud 
“ That wrapped and darkened all !” 


“ Threshold-wood,” we presume, means the same as “sill” or | 
** doorsill ;” but what is ‘ lintel-post?” We find in Webster's Dic- 
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altered to “ enwrap.” We might find fault with the phrase, “ the 


' ivy’s emerald shroud,” which shows that Mr. Park Benjamin has no 
| very clear ideas about either ivies or emeralds ; but we will not stop 


to chase such small game, where the larger is so plentiful. The next 
stanza is, 


‘That schoo!-house dim and old— 
‘* How many years have flown, 
** Since in its little fold 
“* My name was kindly known! 
** How different it seems 
* From what it used to be, 
** When gay as morning dreams, 
‘© We played around the tree !” 

Pray what is meant by being “ kindly known ?” For our part 
Mr. Park Benjamin’s name will always be “ kindly known,” by us, 
for we have been indebted to his verses—his pathetic ones in particu. 
lar—for many a hearty laugh. “ Gay as morning dreams” is one of 
those unmeaning phrases in which small rhymesters, like Mr. Park 
Benjamin abound. Put in ‘“ gleams” or “ streams” or “ beams" or 
any other word that will rhyme, and there is just as much sense. 
“The tree” is bad grammar, as there is nothing to warrant the defin- 
jte article, no tree having been mentioned either in this stanza or the 
one just before it. “ Have flown” is also faulty—where have they 
flown to ? 

“ How we watched the lengthen’d ray 
“ Through the dusty window-pane ! 
“* How we longed to be away 
‘“* And at sport upon the plain— 
‘“* To leave the weary books 
“« And the master’s careful eye, 
‘For the flowers and for the brooks, 
* And the cool and open sky.” 

As this stanza contains few special faults besides the all-pervading 
ones of nonsense and bad metre, we shall not dwell long upon it. 
The last line but one is extremely musical! Then we have “ the 
ray,” ‘ the pane,” “ the plain,” the books,” “ the master,” “ the 
flowers,” “the books,” and *‘ the sky""—a choice collection of articles. 

In the last stanza, Mr. Park Benjamin, as is proper, groweth mel- 
ancholy. He beginneth— 

“Alas! where now are they— 
‘‘ My early comrades dear? 
** Departed far away, 
* And I alone am here ! 
** Some are in distant climes, 
“ And some in church-yard cold— 
‘* Yet it told of happy times, 
“ That school-house dim and old.” 


It seems strange that Mr. Park Benjamin should utter an “ alas /” 
at not meeting his early comrades in the school-room. It weuld have 
been more surprising if he had met them there. It is very natural, 
however, that he should regret his school-boy days, for it is plain from 
his ignorance of his mother tongue, that he could have made but poor 


tionary “ lintel, the headpiece of a door, frame or window; the | yse of them. In the last line he says— 


part of the frame that lies on the sill ;” but there is no such 
compound as “ lintel-post.” Hereupon several queries arise in our 
mind. 

1. Is it correct tosay that wood ‘“‘ decayed,” by being trodden on ? 

2. What was this “ lintel-post ?” Was it the side or top of the 
door? One or the other it plainly would have been. 

3. In either case how could these juvenile “ feet” have “ strayed” 
over it ** ateve and morn ?” Boys sometimes indulge in extraordi- 
nary gymnastic peiformances ; but we never knew ofany of them 
walking over the top or side of a door ; andif the young gentlemen 
of this school performed this feat twice a day, it is a fact almost as 
unparalleled as Mr. Park Benjamin's own poetry. 

4, It seems this wood was “ decayed,” not merely by the “ feet,” 
but by the “ ivy’s emerald shroud.” Query, how could this ivy 
“* spread,” or even grow at all ona surface which was so trodden and 
worn every day by the boys’ “‘ many twinkling feet ?* Weare 
puzzled what to answer, for though it is said of the camomile that 
“the more it is trodden on, the fester it grows,” the rule does not 
hold good of any other plant. ‘“ Wrapped and darkened all’’ is bad 

English. ‘ Wrap,” ought to be followed by a preposition, or else be 





Yet it tells of happy times.” 
Why not?—We don’t see why it should not, though some of the 
boys may have since died, or others have gone away to seck their 
fortunes. 

We might go on and point out many more errors ; but time fails us, 
and we must close by referring Mr. Park Benjamin to the following 
announcement, which he will find in all the papers. ‘ Mr. Barstow 
has returned to town; let all bad writers look at his advertisement.” 

sacle 


Treste Murper.—The Tribune states on the authority of a pri- 
vate letter, that a man in Walton county, Georgia, name not stated, 
recently went into the garden of his house and shot his wife and 
mother-in-law. His father.in-law, who was in his chamber and saw 
the act, immediately seized a gun and shot the murderer from the- 
| window. All three died immediately. 





EE 

{> The Fourth Book of Ruschenberger’s Series upon Natural History, 

published by Turner & Fisher, treats of Reptiles and Fishes. The third 
we have not yet seen, but will notice both next week. 
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THE TARIFF. 


Now that this bill has become a law we have prepared an abstract of 
the most important features of it. The whole mass of the details the 
reader will, of course not expect to find in a paper like this, «particularly 
when it is considered in how many shapes copies ot the bill will be 
thrown broadcast over the land. 


On manufactured cotton the duty is three cents per pound, and on all 
manufactures of cotton, or of which cotton is a component part 30 per 
cent ad valorem, except certain descriptions of cotton yarn, twist and 
thread, which are to be admitted at twenty-five per cent ad valorem. All 
uncolored cotton fabrics less than twenty cents the yard in value, are to 
be valued at twenty cents, and all printed or colored less than thirty, at 
thirty per cent. Velvets, fustians, &c. are to be valued at thirty-five 
cents, where their cost does not exceed that price, and similar provision 
is made for the valuation of yarn and twist at sixty and at seventy-five 
cents per pound. 

Coarse wool unmanufactured, seven cents a pound, or under, in value, 


LORD ASHBURTON. | 


During his recent visit to Boston, Lord Ashburton has been the reci- 





pient of those neat civilities, municipal and private, which our friends 
He held a 


levee in Faneuil Hall, where the Mayer of the city welcomed him in as 


the Yankees of Yankee Land, know so well how to bestow. 


neat a speech as we have ever read, short, pithy, and to the point; and 
his Lordship’s response was equally happy, manly and straight forward. 


, A very large number of the citizens of Boston were presented to him, 


| and the occasion was altogether a very pleasant one for all the parties. 


is to pay 5 pér cent., and all other 3 cents the pound, and thirty per | 


cent. on manufacture of wool, with exceptions hereafter noticed, 40 per 
cent. on Wilton, Saxony and treble ingrain carpetings, sixty-five per cent. 


the square yard, on Brussels and Turkey carpets fifty-five per cent., on | 


Venetian and ingrain, thirty per cent., and on all other kinds of carpeting 
thirty per cent. 
five cents each, fifteen per centum, and on all others thirty per cent. On 
flannels, bockings and baizes, fourteen cents the square yard, or goat’s 


On woullen blankets of a value not exceeding seventy- | 


hair and camlets, manufactured, twenty per cent. advalorem; in woollen | . . : 
| ing portion of the whole nation: 


and worsted mitts, drawers, &c., worsted and silk, fabrics and yarns, 
thirty per cent., and on hearth-rugs forty. 

On iron nails three cents per pound, on spikes, chain cables, anchors, 
anvils, blacksmith’s trainers, trainer’s rods, spike and nail rods, sheet, 
hoop and band iron two and a half cents per pound ; on iron castings 
one to one and a half cents; on pig iron $9 per ton; on scrap fifty cents 
per cwt.; on rolled bar iron $25 per ton; on hammered bar iron $17 per 
ton ; on locomotive and other machinery castings four cents per pound ; 
muskets $1 50 per stand; rifles $2 50 each; hatchets aud carpenter's 
and other steel tools, harness metal, &c. &c., twelve and a half per cent. 
advalorem. On cast, shear and German steel in bars, $1 50 for every 
one hundred and twelve pounds, and on all other steel in bars $2 12 ; 


on package pins forty cents the pack, p ound pins twenty cents per pound; | 


needles of all descriptions twenty per cent. ad. val.; on cutlery and 

japanned or other metal ware not enumerated, thirty per cent. ad. val. 
On pig and bar lead three cents per pound, on old. and scrap one cent 

and ahalf, on sheet lead and lead manufactures four cents, on new and 


old types, stereotypes, type metal, twenty-five per cent. ad. val.; on un- | 


manufactured tin one per cent., on sheets of tin, and German silver un- 
manufactured thirty per cent., on manufactured bell metal, German sil- 
ver, bronze, &e., thirty per cent.; on zinc in sheets ten percent. ; on coal 
one dollar and seventy-five cents per ton, and on coke five cents per 
bushel. On tanned sole leather six cents per pound, on upper eight 
cents per pound, on calf and seal skins, dressed, five dollars per dozen, 
and on various other descriptions of leathers from seventy-five cents to 
two dollars and fifty. Men’s boots and bootees are taxed one dollar 
twenty-five cents, shoes and pumps thirty cents: women’s bootees fifty 
cents, children’s, fifteen cents ; women’s shoes, twenty-five cents. Raw 
hides pay five per cent. dry, and pickled twenty per cent. Gloves are 
charged from seventy-five cents to one dollar and fifty per dozen, and 
leather hats and caps, suspenders, bottles, thirty-five per cent. ad. val. 
Hats of fur and felt, hatter’s furs and hat bodies pay, twenty-five and 
thirty-five per cent.; wool hats and felts eighteen cents each. 


Straw hats and bonnets pay thirty-five per cent., and ornamental fea- | 
thers and flowers twenty-five per cent.; curled hair for mattresses ten | 


per cent.; feathers and downs, twenty-five; India rubber materials twen- 
ty-five; clocks and glazier’s diamonds, twenty-five, watches seven and a 
half, and jewelry twenty per cent.; unset, seven; marble table tops, 
gold and silver ware, &c., thirty per cent. ad. val. 

Sugars are taxed from 24 to 6 cents per pound, and a drawback is al- 
lowed on forelgn sugar, refined and experted, equal int amount to the 
duty paid on the foreign sugar. Wheat flour is taxed seventy cents the 
barrel, wheat twenty-five cents the bushel, potatoes and oats ten. Dried 
or smoked fish one dollar the quintal, salmon two dollars the barrel, 
mackere! one fifty, all other fish one dollar. Beef and pork two cents the 
pound, lard three, bacon three, butter five, tallow candles four. 

Cut glass is taxed from twenty-five to forty-two per cent, other glass 
ten; window glass from two dollars fifty to six dollars one hundred 
square feet; and phials and bottles from one dollar seventy-five to four 
dollars the gross. 


He was also a guest at the dinner of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, at 
which many fine things were said and sung. The following was among 
the happiest: 

“Tnternational Questions: Easily settled, when once brought to their 
proper Barings.” 

It is understood that the negociations between Mr. Webster and Lord 
Ashburton were void of all diplomatic finesse and circumlocution—di- 
rect, straight forward and open. ‘The treaty, though it is impossible to 
construct such a document universally satisfaetory in all its details and 
minutia, to all persons, wil! be found to come nearer to universal accep- 
tance than the results of most other important negoeiations. Minor 
cavils are forgotten in the sentiment of the following extract from the 
speech of the Mayor of Buston—a sentiment which pervades the reflect 


‘We rejoice at this, sir, for the great benefits which both nations must 
receive. But we glory in it most for the principle which has been estab- 
lished, and for the noble example which it exhibits to the world. It 
shows that nations do not stoop, when they submit their differences to 
reason instead of passion. Yes, sir, you have helped tu teach the glori- 
ous lesson, that there are other and better guardians of a nation’s honor 
than the sword—and that in the sight of man, as well as God, there is a 
loftier dignity in a noble, magnanimous and christian spirit, than in the 
proudest array of hostile armies or navies." 

On Wednesday forenoon a Committee of the Comman Council of this 
city waited upon his Lordship at the Astor House, in pursuance of their 
resolution. The general hvspitalities of the city were tendered to him. 
On Thursday, between twelve and two, he received a large number of 
var citizens in the Governor’s Room in the City Hall, and in the even- 
ing dined at the Astor House with a large party of gentlemen, both of 
American and foreign birth. The entertainment was superb, and the oc 
casion a delightful one. 

TT 

(@” We have a particular object in desiring to learn the whereabouts 
of Aaron Blanchard, who left New England and came to this State 
some years since. The discovery of his whereabout, and evidence of 
his identity, should he prove ‘he Aaron Blanchard, will be of pecuniary 
advantage to him, though of none to us. Should this meet the eye of 
the person who understands it, he may communicate with the editor of 
this paper, post paid, giving his address, and naming such of his East- 
ern connexions as will show that he is the individual to whom we have 
reference. He will then be put in possession ot facts desirable to his 


welfare. 
—— 


Pexcu.—The name of this beverage is said to come from the Hindos 
tanee word pancha, signifying five ; water, sugar, acid, rum, and brandy, 
being the five ingredients. This is ingenious, but as far-fetched as the 
Croton from the Indus. 

— 

iF The Tallahassee Floridian states that the party of Indians 

who have committed several recent murders have been encountered 


by a pursuing party. Eight were killed in the skirmish, one was 
taken and hung, and the rest were hotly pursued. 

> Harnden of the Package Express between this city and Boston, 
is about opening a magnificent Reading-Room in the Rotunda of the new 
Exchange at Boston, This will give the printers who have received so 


| much of his civility a chance to reciprocate. 


Ready made clothing is charged fifty per cent, merino shawls forty, | 


pongees and plain white silks one dollar and fifty cents per pound, all 
other two fifty. Wines are taxed from six cents to sixty per gallon, salt 
eight cents per bushel. 

Such are a portion of the leading features of the Tariff. All articles 
which are not in the bill declared free, or the duties upon which are not 
specified, will be taxed 20 per cent. ; and the act takes effect immedi- 
ately. The duties are higher generally than they have been since 1836. 

—————— 

New Music.—Atwill has sent us “ Ob this Love,” words by Morris, 

and music by Russell; andthe Mannahatta Waltzes. 


{F The Governor of New Hampshire, who declined to give up Thos. 
W. Dorr to Gov. King of Rhode Island, refused also to return any rea- 
son by the official messenger. He sent a letter by mail to “ Samuel 
Ward King, acting Governor of Rhode Island.’ Gov. King returned 


the letter unopened. 


{> The’ Second Grand Concert of the Lady Franklin Temperance 
Society will be given on Saturday evening, Sept 3, at Washington Hall, 
Broadway, corner of Reade-strees, to commence at half past seven 
o'clock. The Concert will consist of solos, duetts, trios, chorusses, &c. 
A lady will preside at the piano forte, and the Washington Tempe- 
rance Brass Band will promenade the Hall. Tickets one shilling, to be 
had at the door. 





FOR THE JONATHAN. 
GOOD NIGHT TO MY WIFE AND CHILD. 


BY ©. G. FOSTER. 


As sweetly falls the dew on flowers, 
Or star-light on the bubbling spring 
So falls thy presence on my soul, 
Beloved, ‘neath Night’s shadowing wing. 


And in thy liquid glance of love, 
My weary toil and pain forgot, 

I know no more the il] that is, 
And fondly dream of what is not. 


And when thy cheek is softly laid 
Upon this throbbing brow of mine, 

The earth no more seems dark to me— 
The heavens with double radiance shine. 


While leaning thus on thy soft breast, 
Let fate and envy frown in vain ; 
Years have but few such hours of bliss 


To match against a life of pain. 


Where are our daughters? They should be 


Here, with their pure soft lips to press 
My feverish brow, and share with thee 
Their father’s love-bestowed caress. 


Now sleep ye well, and fear no i!!— 
For love his watchful vigil keeps, 
And sheds his perfume o’er the couch 

Where beauty with affection sleeps, 


I'll to my coich—dream ye the whik 


And be your visions bright and fair ; 
And as I hea: your gentle breaths, 
I'll deem ye angels resting there. 
se 

A SincuLar Trotting Matcu.—A late English paper gives an ac- 
count of the assembling of a large number of gentlemen at Peckham for 
the purpose of witnessing the performance of an extraordinary match— 
a gray pony, of twelve hands and a half high, the property of Mr. Burke, 
a gentleman well known on the turf, being backed for £50 to trot four- 
teen miles within an hour, with a monkey for its rider. The novelty of 
the affair attracted in addition to the betting men and cognesccanti in 
horse flesh, an immense assemblage of spectators, including several la- 
dies resident in the neighborhood, in their equipages. 
course was the “ lion” of the day, and according to the conditicns of the 
match, he was to be booted, spurred, and otherwise attired after the 
fashion of the jockeys at Epsom or Newmarket, and was to ride the po- 
ny in the usual style, with saddle and bridle. The monkey originally 
selected for the undertaking is the property of a foreigner, but in conse- 
quence of his making an attack on his owner, and wounding him severe- 
ly in the arm, it was deemed prudent by Mr. Burke to obtain a substi- 
tute, and with that view Mr. Batty, the celebrated equestrian manager 


was applied to for the loan of one of his trained monkeys, and that gen- | 


tleman having seleeted “ Signor Jocko,” who had already earned con- 
siderable reputation by his performances in the circle, at the Surrey and 


other metropolitan and provincial theatres, at the appointed time the | 


signor made his appearance, attended by one of the rough-riders belong- 
ing to Mr. Batty’s establishment. He was dressed a la Chifaey or 
Scott, his jacket and buckskins being built by a first rate West-end 
Schneider, and his top-boots would have done honor even to the re- 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


| 
| 


PAULINE BUTLER. 
CHAPTER L. 


In an old-fashioned and venerable-looking mansion, in one of the most 
deserted streets of Toulouse, sat a young man, of some eight-and- 
twenty or thirty years of age. His figure was tall, his eye quick, and 
his whole air bespoke the soldier, as well as the dark and up-curled 
moustache that graced the upper !ip. Beside him, on the sofa, a fair and 
lovely girl was seated, whose hands he held firmly clasped within his 
own. Both were silent and motionless, and evinced, in their attitude of 
breathless and anxious watching, a state of thrilling expectancy. 

Suddenly a slight noise was heard, and then more distinctly the wheels 
of acarriage at a distance. At the sound they both started ; and the 
young girl, suddenly disengaging her hands, rose and darted with one 
bound to the window, and looked out with a mingled expression of hope 
and joy, and even fear, upon her beautiful and girlish face. 

In a moment after, the carriage, instead of approaching, seemed to 
take another direction, and al] was again silent. The young girl, disap- 
pointed, returned to her seat, and, sighing deeply, said— 

“T was again wrong—this was not the carriage we wished for, Ferdi- 
nand: your mother will not come ; she does not wish to see me.” 

He to whom those words were addressed smiled, and, kissing ber 
forehead, while he endeavored in vain to appear angry, said— 

“ Pauline, you are very silly.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then she said— 

“ Well, Firdinand, you would like me totell you a’secret? There are 
times I wish your mother would not come—I am afraid of her, dear 
Ferdinand.” 

“Foolish child! have I not told you a hy.dred times of her goodness 
and indulgence?” 

“Yes, Ee childish faults ; but a marriage, Ferdinand, and a marriage 
without her consent.” 

“ But you forget she has forgiven, and is coming tous.” 

“Tt is just that 1 cannot believe—tvhat the proud, rich, haughty Mar- 


| quise de Livry, whose son might have won the noblest in the land, 


should come to see me: me—" 
“ Hold your tongue, Pauline,” interrupted quickly the young man: 
‘when my mother has seen you, she will approve of my choice, | am 


| sure.” 


The monkey of | 


nowned Hoby. The colors he sported were red and white, and in his | 


right paw he carried a handsome riding whip, and also wore a small pair | 


of spurs buckled round his boots. The poney he was mounted on is a 
very fast trotter, but notwithstanding his performances, time was in this 
instance backed at odds. After the arrangement of the usual prelimi- 


naries, the start took place, Mr. Burke and a gentleman, the friend of | 


the party who had taken the bet, cantering on each side of the pony, 
with one or two others galloping in the rear. He performed the dis- 


tance in fifty-six minutes and fifty-three seconds of the given time, con- | 


sequently having three minutes and seven seconds to spare, and was not 
at all distressed. The signor rode in first rate style, came in with his 


whip in his mouth, and appeared quite conscious of his own merits as ! 


an equestrian. 
the turf. 
4 —_——S 
> There are eight Revol itionary pensioners Georgia, who are 
over one hundred years of age—vone of them reaches one hundred and 
nine years. North Carolina has the oldest pensioner, William Prigen, 


who numbers one hundred and twelve year: 


It is said that this feat is unparalleled in the annals of 


“ God grant it, Ferdinand. Your mother has such influence upon you, 
our whole happiness depends upon her opinion of me.” 

‘ Saucy one, do you think 1 should love you less ?”’ 

‘No, no! never speak of that; but, Ferdinand, read to me agam 
your mother’s last letter, sending her pardon, and promise, to come to 

I wish to hear it again, to be sure that it is quite true. ” 
“If you wish it, Pauline, we will read it together.” 

So saying, M. de Livry opened his writing desk, and tock out the pre- 
cious letter; and, putting his arm round the neck of his young wift 
gan to read the following :— 


us. 


, be- 


. Baden, 15th July, 1838. 
“My Dear Ferpinaxp—BPoth your letters, written in June, found 
me at Baden, where | have been obliged to come for my health, greatly 
impaired since the death of your father, and, shall I confess it, since I 
heard of your marriage. 
“ You speak of coming with your wife to ask my pardon. I am gure, 
my son, you are grieved at the sorrow you have caused me.—There are 


| occasions, however, wherein the fault you have committed—that of 


marrying foreigners against the will of your family—however serious, 
would be excusable, particularly in the eyes of a mother,” 

On reaching this part of the letter, Monsieur and Madame de Livry 
stopped involuntarily and exchanged a look—but how different the ex- 
pression in that look! His was that of cold fear, while hers was that of 


burning shame. After a moment, Ferdinand again began to read, and 
read alone— 


“Do not come to Paris. You will not find methere: but expect me 
at Toulouse the 10th of August, at the latest, with best love to all 
three. 

“ Your affectionate mother, 
“ Marquise De Livay.” 

“ And this is the 10th of August,” said Ferdinand, “and my mother 
is always so punctual, I am sure she will be here soon.” 

Then seeing that Pauline remained silext, while her eyes were full of 
tears, he pressed her in his arms, and said— 

“ Courage, my beloved. Remember my mother is ignorant of every 
thing; and very likely it is to that we owe her pardon; and do not for- 
get that the Comtesse de Livry, innocent in the eyes of her husband, 
need not blush before any one.”’ 

‘“« How generous you are, and how good,” replied Pauline tendecty. 
“‘ How can I ever prove my gratitude !”’ 

*: By loving me always.” 

At this instant the cracking of whips, and the roll of wheels, an- 
nounced the arrival of the long-expected Marquise de Livry at the house 
of her arcestors, where her son had been :esiding some months. 

At this critical moment, Ferdinaad, who until now had not experienced 
the extreme nervousness of Lis wife, feit bis heart beat violently, and 
was obliged to stop repeatedly on his way down stairs to meet his mother, 
from the excess of his agitation. 

The moment the Marquise °aw 


her son, she threw herself iato his 








arms, and for some moments was so overpowered by her feelings, she 
could not speak. At last she said— 

“ And Pauline, where is Pauline?” 

At this moment she perceived her daughter-in-law kneeling heside 
her, and trying to take oné of her hands to kies it. The Marquise lifted | 
her wp, affectionately saying— . 

Is this the way you receive your mother ? Kiss me, my child.” 

Poor Pauline, overcome by so much kindness, threw herself into her | 
arms, and wept upon her bosom. 

In less than an hour after, the three persons who have just been intro- 
duced to our readers, were seated quietly in a small drawing-room. The | 
Marquise was placed between her son and daughter-in-law, keeping her 
eyes constantly fixed on the latter, whose beauty seemed more fascinat- | 
ing every moment. She overwhelmed her with questions, and did not | 
give her time te answer one question, until she asked another. 

“ Pauline,” said the old lady, ‘‘ you are afraid of me—Ferdinand has 
told you that I am cross and proud. Naughty fellow! Iam not aston- | 
ished he has forgotten me: it is so long since he has seen me.” 

“ Do not say a word, dear mother,”’ said Ferdinand, hastily. “I know 
well that I have been sadly neglectful.” 

“ Ah !” replied his young wife, that was the very reason of my confu- | 
sion when I saw you—knowing that I was the cause of this long separa- 
tien.” 

“ Fear of your mother, my child! But to begin. My son, tell me | 
hew many days have you been with me since you left the army, and that | 
was some years ago. They are easily reckoned. A month in 1834, fif- 
teen days in 1835, and then you could never get away quick enough. I 
now know the reason ; but to hide your marriage from me.” 

As she said this, Ferdinand exchanged a rapid glance with Pauline, | 
in which a close observer might have aaneted, ill-concealed embarrass- | 
ment; but recovering himself quickly, he replied with firmness— 

“How could I tell you, my dear mother, without letting my father 
knew too? and you know how strict he was always with me; and also 
his political prejudices were so strong, I could not venture to tell him | 
that I, his only son, had married the daughter of an officer in the service 
of ane whom he called usurper.” 

“You seem to have forgotten, my son, that right or wrong, I always | 
agreed in my husbond’s opinions; and people do not change at my age.” 

“I do not forget, my dear mother; but you are a woman, and I 
know that the heart of a woman is all that is kind.” 

“Very well said, indeed ; but still [ must teaze you, for I am not 
half satisfied yet; and now that we are all together, you will both of 
you tell me all the particulurs of this event ; for from your letters, [ 
could learn nothing but that you were married.” 

This time, M. de Livry could not hide bis displeasure ; and, frowning 
wngrily, he stammered out— 

‘“‘ Mother, if you will allow me, we shall talk of this another time.— 
You have travelled a long way; you require rest—you must be tired !"’ 

‘ Tired! not in the least, my dear,’ replied the Marquise, gaily. “I 
came by short stages. I slept at Alby and dined at St. Sulpice; so I am 


ready to hear your romantic tale. Lt will make me quite young again. 
Is it long!” 





| 


” 


“Oh, not inthe least; and since you insist upon it 

‘‘ Stop, stop; you have talked enough. It is now Pauline’s turn. How 
are we to become acquainted, if we never speak to each other? Begin, 
iny child; I am listening to you.” 

‘“‘ Mother,” began Ferdinand, driven to his last resource, ‘ you see 
Pauline is so timid.” 

«‘ The greater reason to encourage her. Come, my child, begin.”’ 

Pauline looked at ber husband ; and upon a sign from him determined 
to speak. 
*‘Madame la Marquise,’’ murmured she in a low voice, “ you 
know s 

“« [know nothing,” replied the inquisitive old lady. 

The young girl, suppressing a deep sigh by an effort, thus began— 

“‘M. de Livry has already told you that I am of low birth. My fa- | 
mily were farmers of La Marche, in Lorraine. At eighteen he himself | 
enlisted; but, alas! madame, it was to serve a cause against which M. | 
de Livry fought. If it was wrong, in your opinion, do not blame me; 
I am innocent of it.” 

‘‘ Do not think me so unjust,” said the Marquise gently. 

“Jn 1814,” continued Pauline, “ my father was a heutenant-colonei, | 
and an officer of the ‘legion d'honneur.’ He wished to leave the ser- | 
vice, and ebtained a small pension. 1815 came, and with it the emperor. 
On learning the return of his benefactor, my father girded on his sword, 
and—I know not how to tell you—he was one of the first to join Napoleon. 
What would you havehimdo? France was mad. Alas! the star of | 
the great captain had set, and the life of the faithful soldier was lost on | 
the same day. My father was killed at Waterloo; my mother, bowed | 
down with grief, soon followed him ; and L, almost a baby, then obtained 
admission into the-royal school of Saint Denis. Through the in- | 
terest of some of my father’s friends- I was there ten years— 
ten years that passed like a dream. [ had friends—I was hap- 
py- When [I left it [ was alone in the world—alune. I am wrong: I | 
had an aunt; but she was as poor as myself, and we were in the great- | 
eat poverty, when 

At this part of her story a deep blush spead over her face, and she | 
seemed overwhelmed by some painful recollection. 
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| you said.” 


21 


go on. When, 


“Well,” cried the Marquise, with astonishment, “ 


The Comte de Livry, who had followed with evident emotion every 
word his wife uttered, was pale and agitated; but when he perceived 
that Pauline had ceased to speak, he became red, and cried with impe- 
tuosity— 

“You see, mother, I was right to tell you that Pauline was timid. At 
any rate, it was a most unhappy period in her life, and you can well ima- 
gine, the remembrance of it is most painful to her! Just then an old 
friend of her father’s spoke of her to the Duchess of L————, who re- 
quired a governess. Pauline was engaged, and in a little time after quit- 
ted France for England. Is it not so, Pauline?” 

Pauline bowed her head, and muttered something quite unintelligible, 


| but inwardly thanked her husband for inventing a falsehood for her, 
| which she would not have dared to do for herself. 


M. de Livry continued— 
“Te was at L House, where T was on a visit, that [ first met hee. 





| You know, mother, that I should have left England to visit Germany and 
Italy ; but do you blame me, now that [ had lost all inclination to tra- 


vel ?—de you pardon me now for my marriage?” 

“T forgive all,” said the Marquise, taking Pauline’s hand. “1 only 
require my daughter-in-law to be distinguished by virtue: as for rank, 
you have enough for both; and now that all is explained, there is ane- 
ther person I must see.” 

“Who?” stammered Monsieur and Madame de Livry at the same 
moment. 

“‘ Who but a most important personage ; one whom I shall be delight- 
= to style my grandson—in truth, I was remiss not to think of him be- 

ore.” 

Ferdinand and Pauline threw down their eyes simultaneously. 

“What, then, is he ill?” asked the Marquise, with an expression of 
doubt and anxiety. 

“Oh no,” said the Comte; “‘on the contrary he is perfectly well; 
but we do not keep him with us:’’ and as he saw the astonishment of his 
mother, he hastened to explain the reason, though with a hurried and ua- 


! certain manner. 


“His health was fora long time uncertain, but, thank God, now quite 
re established, owing to the measure taken—a measure that was absolute- 
ly necessary, for Pauline was killing herself with watching and uneasiness. 


| Though apparently cruel, I sent him to a school about six miles from 


Toulouse.” 

“To school?” interrupted the Marquise; ‘a child of five years old!” 

“ He is young, to be sure,” replied M. de Livry, red from confusion; 
“ but at that school the air is excellerit and the teachers good ; and then 
his mother goes to see him every other day.” 

“Ferdinand,” said the Marquise coldly, “* 1 have but one thing to say 


to you—until the day you entered the military college, you had never 
quitted me.” 


At the moment the Comte was about to reply, when the door opened, 
and there entered the room a young and pretty woman, beautifully, but 
rather showily dressed, who, on seeing Pauline, threw her arms round her 
neck, saying— 

“Forgive me, forgive me, dear Pauline, for forcing my way in; but I 
was dying to see you once more. How lucky that I thought of stopping 
at Toulouse, on my return from the waters of Bagneres,—where I thought 
I should have died of ennni,—since it enables me to embrace you once 
more, my old and best ‘camarade.’ ” 

“Her old ‘camarade,’ "’ whispered the Marquise to ber son, who, 
pale and motionless, seemed thunderstruck. ‘“‘ What can this lady mean?” 

‘* Mother,” replied Ferdinand, in a voice scarcely audible, “I will ex] 
plain it all by-and-by.”’ 

“Oh,” replied La Marwuise, “I know; this lady, without doubt, was 
educated at Saint Denis, with Pauline.” 

“Perhaps so—no—I do not know,” stammered the unhappy Ferdi- 
nand. 

‘You do not know,”’ my son; then you do not know this lady.” 

At this moment the stranger cried out— 

‘Ab, Monsieur the Comte de Livry, you look confused; and it is I 
after all should be angry at your not telling me of your marriage; but 
you know I am good natured : so I forgive you; and let us be friends— 


| kiss me.” 


CHAPTER IL 


The reader is no doubt curious to know who was this beautiful person 
who had arrived so unceremoniously at M. de Livry’s. It would take 
us too long now to tell more than her name—the rest will follow in our 
narrative. We need only say she was called Madame de Melcourt—she 
was rich and a widow. 

“ Thank God,” said Ferdinand to his wife the day after the arrival of 
his mother at Toulouse, “all has passed better than I had ventured to 
hope. My mother suspects nothing, and loves you with all her heart. — 
At one moment I feared Madame de Meleourt would have betrayed us, 
and if I had not taken my mother out of the room she might have dis- 
covered all.” 

“ What could I do, dear Ferdinand?” replied Pauline with gentle- 
ness; “the coldness of my welcome might have checked her; but yoe 
know she saw me at London at a period—a frightful period. You are 
as much interested in her silence as I am, and the only way to ingure it 





is to be civil to her; and after al] she is good-hearted, and I am sure 
would not willingly annoy me—she wil! not remain long here.” 
“The sooner she goes the better.” 


“She had heard in the town we were to have a few friends here this | 


evening to meet your mother—do not 
asking her.” 

“ And she will come?” 

“© Ferdinand, in what a manner you ask that, as if it were my fault;”’ 
and a tear came to he eye as she spoke—a tear, however, quickly dried, 
for at that moment a servant announced Mademe de Melcourt. Ferdi- 


be angry, love—I could not avoid 


nand knowing it was impossible to conceal his vexation, bowed coldly | 


and left the room. 

“ Tt would appear that I drive M. de Livry away,” said she, without 
disturbing herself. 

“ No, no,” replied Pauline, blushing deeply; “ he is, I am sure, gone 
to dress himself.” 

“ You think so; so much the better, for I have just come over to con- 
sult you upon mine.” 

“ My dear Fanny, whatever you put on you are always pretty; and do 
not forget we are now in a province ; and at any rate I will tell every one 
you are here but for a day on you way to Paris.” 

* But you would be quite wrong.” 

“* Are you in earnest 7” 

“ Yes, my dear, I have decided to remain in Toulouse—it is a very 
pretty town, and I dare say not a bad place to get married.’’ 

“ What ! then you really think of marrying '” 

“* Why, yes, Pauline ; 1 wish to follow your example. 
you yesterday, I never thought of anything but marriage. There isa 
young man in this town who was madly in love with me at Bagneres. 
’Tis true, I do not like him, but he is rich and I am not poor, and so we 
could buy a pretty chateau in the neighborhood, where I could live like a 


princess, and how delightful to be near you, to see you every day—would | 


it not be charming? As to my lover he is not very bad—he is a little 
rediculous to be sure, but I will make him get his hair cut, and go to 
poor M. de Meléourt’s tailor, and then he will make as good a husband 
asanother? I am gure we shall be perfectly happy.” 

“ But this young man’s family, will they consent to your marriage ?” 

“ M. de Livry’s consented to yours.” 

Pauline blushed and looked down, while Madame de Melcourt added 
with a grand air— 


“ Because 1 eang the ‘ gavaudan !’ Well, if I had married Lord 


Falmouth when he was going to India, I should be an English peeress 
now, and I could go to court with an emblazoned carriage and powdered 
footmen. 
marquise ; Alida is a comtesse, and Celine is an ‘ ambassadrice ;’ their 
elevation did not turn their heads, they remained just the same—no af- 
fectation, no pride—and still they were as grand, as rich, and as happy 
as you,” 
“ As happy,” said Pauline mournfully ; “ I can easily believe it.” 


“ And are you not happy then !—my Poor Pauline, what is that you | 


say?” 
“T say, that if it be the hope of being as happy as I am, makes you 
stay at Toulouse, it were better to ge.” 


“ Ah, I see what you are afraid of—imprudence—discovery ; but who | 


could be base enough to disturb M. de Livry’s happiness by telling 
him ?” 

* M. de Livry has nothing to learn.” 

“ You have told him?” 

“ Every thing.” 

“ Afver your marriage ?” 

“ No! before it.” 

‘“* And after that 

“ Yes, after that—after my refusal, for God knows I did not wish to 
marry him—M. de Livry is the husband of I struggled against 


my love—against his, but when I saw that his affection resisted the con- | 


fession the most humiliating—the most cruel a woman can make to a 
man she loves, I felt myself give way, and if I had not been a mother, 
I should never have been his wife—I should have been his mistress.” 

“ Unhappy Pauline !” 

“T sacrificed myself, but it was to save him.” 

“ Oh, now I guess the cause of your unhappiness—this great love has 
cooled, and the fond lover is become the husband, and , but it is not 
necessary to say more.” 


“ You are wrong, Fanny, quite wrong ; Ferdinand loves me as well as 
ever ; it is neither from change nor unkindness I suffer ; it is because I 
see him suffer—I cannot speak to any one without his being jealous, fear- 
ing that I had known them before I knew him, and you, Fanny, who 


knew me at London—you who could with one chance word, reveal all | 
to his mother! now you understand my fears, my terror: guess then, | 


what I dare not ask you, and act as you please.” 


While Pauline was speaking Madame de Melcourt had become 
thoughtful—a thing very unusual with her—and then said impa- 
tiently— 

“ Why did you not tell me sooner, my poor Pauline? I will do as 
you like.—You know well, though I am giddy and foolish, I ama sincere 
friend.” 

“ My good Fanny,”’ said Madame de Livry, tenderly pressing Mad- 
ame de Meicourt’s hands, “ I shall love you all my life.” 

At this moment Wd 


1¢ servantcame to tell Pa e that the Marquise had 
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Laura, you remember J.aura who sang so badly, she is a | 


| Marry 


returned from her drive, and that her husband wished to speak to her. 
Madddame de Melevurt rose to go, 

‘* Adieu, dear Pauline,” said she, with a theatrical air; “ adieu: I 
shall go and order post-horses for to-morrow, but I. do not forget that I 
owe you my last evening, and for once I wish to pay my debts, though it 
is not my custom.” 

Some minutes after Pauline went into the drawing-room, where she 
found La Marquise, Ferdinand, and a very smal! young man, dressed in 
the extreme of fashion; his name was Claude Dufour, but thinking 
Clande not sufficiently aristocratic, he took that of Clodion. The mo 
ment he saw Pauline he determined to make a conquest, and taking her 
hand familiarly, said— 

‘‘ How do you do, my pretty cousin? What, not gone to dress yet— 
at seven o’clock, But then it is true,” added he, turning towoerds the 
Marquise, ‘‘ when one is as pretty as Madame de Livry, it is superflu- 
ous—is it not so, aunt 7” 

“I think so,” said the old lady, “ but still one must do as others do, 
and I think Pauline will just have time to dress.” 

“ You hear, pretty cousin,” said Clodion, with emphasis, “ you must 
go.” 

“ T’m going,” said Pauline to the Marquise, who kissed her on the 


| foreheac as she went out. 


“ Happy Ferdinand,” said Clodion with a sigh, as Pauline shut the 
door ; “and I “ Ah,” said he, suddenly changing his manner, 
‘* you must think it bad taste in me to come here at seven in the evening 


| but naturally I wished to see my aunt, and I have a favor to ask.’’ 
Since T saw | 


“ What is it?” 

‘« That you will allow me to bring a stranger here this evening— a tra- 
veller—a Spaniard who has an introduction from one of my best friends. 
And, aunt, he will suit you admirably, for they tell me heis a person of 
high rank, end a great partisan of Don Carlos.” 

““ My dear Clodion,” replied Ferdinand, ‘‘ you know we see so few 
people here, and do not like to see strange faces.”’ 

“ But he is a very nice person.” 

“ His name ?” 

““M. de Fontenay.” 

“ His age 7” 

“ A proper age—six and thirty.” 

“ What are his means ?” 

‘“‘ His means—ah—I think he has arich uncle, and expects everything 
from him at his death. What ridiculous questions! But I have already 
invited him, and he is now waiting my return at my house—must I break 
my word ?”” 

‘ If you have already promised I have nothing more to say.” 

“I beg pardon aunt, for talking so much of this stranger. I am so 
happy I returned from the waters just as you arrived here—it will dis- 


tract me a little.” 


“ Ah,” interrupted M. de Livry, “ I had not known you required it ; 
what has happened you ?”” 

“* Unfortunately, | met in Bagneres a woman—oh, whata woman !— 
a woman whofsings like Grisi, and who has seen all the great capitala— 
London, and Petersburgh, Berlin—”’ ° 


“ What a traveller,” said the Marquise ; “ and her name ?” 
“Oh, she is a great person, her name is Madame de Melcourt.” 


“‘Melcourt !’, repeated La Marquise ; is not that the name of Pau- 
line’s friend who was here yesterday ?”’ 


| “* Melcourt !” repeated Ferdinand in a low voice shuddering. 


“« Oh,” began Clodion, “ I am the happiest of men. .I left Bagneres 
because she was no longer there, and I find her here in the bosom of my 


| family.” 


“Gently, my dear Clodion,” said M. de Livry, coldly ; “ if you wish 


| so much to see this lady, you can easily be satisfied—she comes here this 


evening. 
‘“« This evening ! is it possible? You are not deceiving me, Ferdinand, 
Oh, I shall lose my reason! But now that you know my love for Madame 


| de Melcourt, I may as well tell you that I am determined to marry her 


if I can persuade her to have me—of which, as yet, I am not at all sure.” 

“Ts it possible?” cried Ferdinand, with a movement of affright impos- 
sible to describe. 

‘‘ Madame de Melcourt is then a widow?” said the Marquise. 

“ Certainly,” replied Clodion. ‘‘ She was married at an early age to 
a colonel who was killed in Africa: it is a very affecting story—she did 
not love him at all. Well, aunt, what do you think of my resolution to 
her?” 

“I think that if I were in your place I should not marry any one who 
could not bring me her first affections.”’ 

“ But I tell you, aunt, she never did love the colonel.” 

‘No matter, she has seen the world—her opinions are formed, and she 
is too old to change them if they do not agree with yours; and then you 
will be unhappy for the rest of your life.” 

“T's true,” murmured M. de Livry,—it’s toe true.” 

“ Don’t you think so, Ferdinand?” added the Marquise. 


Ferdinand did not reply, for at that moment Pauline entered the room, 
looking more beautiful than ever, though dressed in a simple white mus- 
lin dress. 

‘‘ This letter is for you, mamma,” said she. 

*“* Already,” cried La Marquise, looking at the address, “T think I 
know the writing. It is from Madame de Lostanges, my dearest friend. 


You know her misfortune, Ferdinand.” 











“ Yes, I think I heard something of it long ago—did she not lose her 
fortune ?”” 

“ Alas, yes! poor thing, she foolishly entrusted it to some speculator, | 
who, instead of making enormously, as she expected, failed. I suppose 
she has something im nt to tell me, or I should not have he ome 
her so soon again. Pauline, your eyes are younger than mine, will you 
read it for me?” 

“‘T was just going to offer to do so.” 

“ $o much the better—do begin, my love.” 


“My Dear Fruesp—You are aware that [ have been seeking in vain 
for four years after the infamous man who ruined me and my children ; 
that vile——”’ | 

Here Pauline suddenly ceased reading, and, turning deadly pale, re- 
mained with her eyes still fixed on the paper in her hand, unable to read 








r. 
“Well, Pauline,” said the Marquise, “can you not make out the | 
name !—alas, D’Herbanne is but too well known.” 

“‘ D’Herbanne!” repeated Ferdinand, with an indescribable mixture of 
subdued rage and passion. 

“ You know him then, Ferdinand?” said the Marquise, hastily. 

«* I—no—not I,” ‘said he, gleomily. 

“Yet the name seems not unknown to you. Go on, Pauline.” 

It was with a voice scarcely audible that poor Pauline recommenced 
reading this fatal letter. It ran thus— 

“ This D’Herbanne escaped to England, taking with him a young wo- , 
man, called Pauline Butler—a false name, no doubt—for she was French 
by birth and pupil of the Conservatoire; her extravagance, itis said, ru- 
ined him. After remaining a year in London, he went to Spain, where 
it was supposed he was killed, but my cousin, who has taken so much in- 
terest in my affairs, has discovered a respectable old man, an uncle of | 
D’Herbanne’s, at Bayonne, who told him that the report of his nephew's | 
death was false, for that he was only prisoner.” 

In pronouncing these last words, Pauline tottered, her eyes closed, and 
the letter fell from her hands. Ferdinand, pale and agitated, rushed over 
and caught her in his arms in time to save her from failing. Unfortu- 
nately, at this moment, the sound of voices and steps was heard, and a 
servant came to announce the arrival of some of the expected guests. 

“Say,” muttered Ferdinand, in a half-choked voice, ‘‘ that Madame 
de Livry is taken suddenly ill, and cannot receive guests this evening.” | 
Then he leaned over Pauline, and said bitterly, “Take care, do you 
not see my mother and cousin are watching you?”’ 

“Oh, forgive me, dear Ferdinand,” murmured Pauline, who though 
pale and ill, now insisted upon receiving her guests, allegingthat she was 
quite recovered. ‘Come, mamma, until I introduce you to our friends 
—by-and-by I will finish the letter.” 

Pauline, leaning on the Marquise, walked to the otherend uf the room, 
where a number of persons had already arrived. Scarcely had she time 


| 
| 


] 


to leok about her, ere her eyes rested upon a person standing alone, ap- | 


parently a stranger to all around him. Scarcely had she seen him than 
the blood fell back to her heart, a sickening cold came over her, and a 
low faint c 
din around her. The individual who called forth this emotion was a 
tall, fine-looking man of about thirty-six, very much sun-burnt, with a 
proud and insolent expression of sarcasm on his features. He present- 
ed himself before her, and bowed formally. 


“| beg your pardon, sir,” said Ferdinand, quickly, who was standing | 


near his wife, his heart already filled with the most cruel suspicion; ‘“ but 
who have I the honor o——” 

“Sir.” answered the stranger, coldly, but courteously, “I am M. de 
Fontenay. I should have been presented to you by your cousin, but 
having waited for him in vain all the evening, I have been obliged te pre- 
sent myself.” 

“’Tis true, ‘tis true,” said Clodion; “I ama wretch—ten thousand 


pardons; I have lost my senses this evening—but [ will explain it all to 


you. 
” M. de Livry bowed coldly, witheut speaking. * 

Pauline murmured a low “ My God, have mercy upon me,” and sank 
upon a chair. 

CHAPTER III. 

M. de Livry was seated in his study, his head buried in his hands, a 
prey to the most painful reflections. 
had gone right. His marriage, that before seemed to constitute his 
greatest happiness, now appeared to him in a very different light. The 
past—that past that he would give all he possessed on eartto forget, and 
make others forget—never left his thoughts fora moment. He had be- 
lieved that in going to live ina retired part of France, he should escape 
meeting any one that had ever before known her whom he had made his 
wife, and one of the first persons he meets is this horrible Madame de 
Melcourt, who knows his secret, and to whom he is obliged to be civil, 
afraid she should betray him. Bat all this would have been tolerable, if 
jealousy had not taken possession of him. Why did this M. de Fonte- 


nay want to force his way into their house, if it was not for Pauline ?— | 


Did he not, the whole evening, take every opportunity of being near her, 
to speak to her? And she—had she not several times turned from him 
apparently embarrassed? Were they acquainted? — 


Fontenay had already seen Pauline ;—perhaps loved her. And she 
While in this state of perplexity, like all jealous people, he dared not 





Poor Ferdinand! what a dreadful thought came next. 
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broke froth her lips, which was, however, drowned in the | 


Since his mother’s arrival nothing | 


»s M. de | 
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question his wife, who had also avoided being alone with him. 





| one knocked at the door. 


‘Come in,” said M. de Livry, glad to see any one rather than be left 
to his own thoughts. 


“Are you alone?” said Clodion, in a hoarse voice, and frowning 
dreadfully. 


Ferdinand nodded an affirmative, when the other bolted the door, and, 


| seating himself beside his cousin, said in a mysterious manner,— 


‘‘Itis the first time I ever brought a person I could not swear for, into 
a respectable house, and it shall be the last time, I promise you.” 

“You are right,” said Ferdinrnd, astonished at this exordium. * But, 
of whom are you speaking ?”’ 

“Of M. de Fontenay.”’ 

It was now Ferdinand’s turn to frown. 

“ Well?”’ said he, impatiently. 

“ Well !—they are acquainted.” 

«“ Who?” 

“« And to make me their go-between !” 

“Who?” interru M. de Livry, rising from his seat with violence. 
“‘T wish to know. who is the person that knew M. de Fontenay.” 

“Ts it possible you have not guessed? Madame de Melcourt.” 

‘Madame de Melcourt!” cried Ferdinand, with his face bright with 

“Ob, I was mad!’ And he fell back on his seat, like a person 

ad got rid of a heavy load, the color returned to his cheeks, his 
breathing became free, and life, which appeared to be fast leaving him, 
returned in a moment. M.de Fontenay knew Madame de Melcourt,—it 
was, then, for her he had come. 


; Gatien could not help muttering: “ And that is all you care for what 
suffer.”’ 

“*T must know, first,” said Ferdinand, smiling, “what you have to 
complain of.” 

‘What I have to complain of!” replied Clodion, bitterly. ‘ Don’t 
you know I love Madame de Melcourt? Do you not know that I have 
some reason to think I am not indifferent to '—that she, yesterday 
evening, danced both the first quadrille and first waltz with me ?—that 
I squeezed her had ?—and 2 

‘*] see nothing in that you can complain of, my dear Clodion.” 

“‘ That is possible; but you do not know the rest?” 

“« Well, tell me.” 

“Know, then, at the moment that I conducted Madame de Melcourt 
to her seat, this imposter (he must be an impostor) approached her, 
and spoke to her in a low voice; and, fancying himself unperceived, he 
put into her hand a note.” 

“1g it possible?” 

“T saw it with my own eyes.” 

‘Well, and then what did you do?” 

‘‘What did I do, my dear fellow? I pretended not to see it, but 
watched her till she left the room, and followed her, and tried to get the 
note from her, which she still held in her hand; but failed in doing so, 
for she slipped it slily into your wife’s hand.”’ 


“ My wife’s!”’ exclaimed Ferdinand, much agitated. 
| sible—you did not see well !’’ 

“T tell you it happened exactly as I say. [ amnot blind. Your wife 
was passing—Madame de Melcourt whispered her something, and slip- 
ped her the note.” 

Ferdinand pondered for some minutes, then muttered :— 

“You must ask an explanation of this from Madame de Melcourt.” 

“«T have done so.” 

‘* And she told you ” replied the count, quickly. 

“ Nothing, nothing. She absolutely said (1 am almost ashamed to re- 
peat it) that | was fairy-struck. I thought it rather sharp.’’ 

“ But is it not possible you were deceived by jealousy? One fancies 
so many things.”’ 
** Others do. 
| you hear that?” 
‘‘ Revenged!—certainly, replied Ferdinand, squeezing the young man’s 

hand. “ You may count upon me.” 

‘“‘ Tam delighted to see you take it up so warml 
soldier, and I will leave every thing in your hands 

“ You may make yourself quite easy.—But now, leave me.” 

“‘One word more. Would it not be well done if I were te speak to 
your wife about it?”’ 


“Not one word, for your life :—Pauline must know nothing. But go, 
go—I want to be alone.” 

‘* As you please, my dear fellow: and if it should ever happen to 
to be similarly circumstanced, you can always count upon me. Good by!”’ 

Ferdinand passed a most painful half hour in meditating over all he 
had heard: sometimes thinking the note intended for Madame de Mel- 
court—sometimes for Pauline; and yet, could not summon resolution 
enough to ask lis wife the real destination of the letter. While still un- 
decided, a servant came to tell him his mother was ready to start on a 
eountry excursion, with some other ladies, as arranged on the previous, 
evening, and to know if he was ready to accompany them. 

He took his hat, and was going down stairs, when he met the Mar- 
quise, who said somewhat crossly :— 

“ Our party is quite spoiled, you see.” 

“Why?” said Ferdinand; “ the weather is delightful.” 

“ Itis not the weather,” replied the Marquise; “but your wife is ill.” 





“ Tt is not pos- 





Ido not. She isa flirt, and I will be revenged ;—do 


y; but you are an old 







































































































































































































“ That is very strange ;—she was quite well this morning. 
il) as to be confined to bed ?”’ 

“No; but to the bouse.” 

“1 will go and see her, and find out : 

“T will go with you.” , 

The moment that M. de Livry saw his wife his suspicions vanished 
and, kissing her fondly, he said :— 

“What is this my mother tells—that you are ill ?”’ 

“ Not ili enough to make you uneasy, love,” replied Pauline, a little 
embarrassed; ‘but I am not quite well.” 

“ You cannot be well,” interrupted the Marquise. 
quite changed, and you look as if you had been crying.” 

“Oh, no, no!” said Pauline blushing deeply. 

“ Whatever it is, my child, I will not leave you alone. 
go with those ladies, while I remain with you.” 

“Thank you, ma’am—thank you,” replied Pauline, impatiently. “I 
should be so surry to prevent your going! The weather is charming.— 
I think I should become really ill, if I did not see you go to enjoy it.” 








“Your voice is 


Ferdinand can 


“T agree with my wife,” added Ferdinand, looking at Pauline coldly © 


and steadily; “it is a sacrifice you should not—you could not, accept to- 
day. Is it not so?” 

“ Ferdinand,”’ said Pauline timidly, ‘I do not quite understand you. 
If you think my absence. would be wrong—that I ought to ge—if you 
wish it—if you insist upon it——”’ 

“If I insist upon it!” interrupted M. de Livry, with bitterness. “You 
know I have never insisted upon any thing, Pauline ; and it is not when 
you are ill I would begin.” 

“T know,”’ said’ Pauline mildly, “ you are always kind to me. 
lieve me, I did not mean to vex you.” 

“« Mother,” said Ferdinand coldly, ‘we need not be uneasy about 
leaving Pauline; her illness is not very alarming—and the ladies are 
waiting.” 


Be- 


“You really wish I should leave you?” said the Marquise, holding out 


her hand to Pauline. 

“T wish it,” replied Pauline, with an indefinable expression; “ I en- 
treat it.” 

“Take good care of yourself, love, in our absence, and be quite well 
on our return.” 

Ferdinand, contrary to his custom, left the room without speaking to 
her, though evidently not without a struggle. Pauline looked at bim 
reproachfully, and, when the door was shut, she watched at the window 
until they drove away, and then falling on her knees, said:— 

“God forgive me for having deceived them.” 

At that moment twelve o’clock struck, and her door opened slowly 
and noiselessly. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The person who entered the room was Madame de Melcourt, of whom 

the reader already knows a little. 
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Is she so | smote herheart. She remained some seconds thus, her eye fixed—her 











mouth open. Madame de Melcourt was terrified. 

“Stay, Pauline,” said she; “ you had better receive him yourself.— 
He will see how you suffer, and assuredly will pity you.” 

“O, no, no!” cried Madame de Livry, “ not till 1 am forced. Nothing 


| but force, Fanny, could make me see that man.” 


A servant entered and said :— 

‘‘M. de Fontenay wishes to know if he can see Madame de Livyry ¢’ 

‘Show him up stairs,’ said Pauline, in a voice scarcely articulate, 
and as the servant left the room, she threw herself into Madame de Me!l- 
court’s arms. 

“Fanny—my own Fanny,” said she, overpowered, “I have no hope 
but in you; learn what brings him here, and—if it be possible that be 
loves me still—conjure him in the name of that love to leave this place.’’ 

“ He is coming up stairs—I hear him,” replied Madame de Meleourt, 
quickly. Pauline uttered a faint cry and fled. 

At the same moment the servant announced M. de Fontenay. He did 
not seem surprised at not finding Pauline in the room when he entered, 
being well accustomed to conceal all his emotions. But when Madame 
de Melcourt muttered something about Pauline’s serious illness, who 
had begged her to receive him in her stead, he replied in his usual sar- 
castic manner: 

“ At any other time I should be delighted to play the gallant, and tell 
you I was most happy to see you in the place of Madame de Livry, but 
to-day I am obliged to be candid—and it is Madame de Livry 1 must 
speak with.” 

The dry tone in which he said this, disconcerted Madame de Mel- 


| court fora moment, but she remembered Pauline’s position, and replied 
| with dignity ;— 


‘* Mensieur de Fontenay, or rather Monsieur D’ Herbanne,—for before 
me you may lay aside your assumed name,—do you know to what danger 
you expose Madame de Livry, bycoming to her house?” 

He shrugged his shoulders slightly, and replied in the coolest manner : 

“‘ Madame de Melcourt, or rather, Fanny Melville,—for before me you 
may resume your name,—can you tell me what has become of Lord 
F th, the assiduous attendant at the opera ?”’ 

She to whom this question was addressed did not seem in the least 
embarrassed, but answered smartly: 

“ Lord F has got a high appointment in India, but before going, 
settled a pension of a thousand a year on a person who was most sin- 
cerely attached to him. But to return to Pauline, will you tell me frank - 








| ly whatis the object of your visit 7” 


“fT watched for your husband’s going out, dear Pauline; but tell me, 


how you feel!” 

“Tdo not know,” replied Madame de Livry; who, on hearing the 
door open, had jumped up suddenly. ‘My poor head is wild. I am 
so glad you have come to me. Sit near me, ! anny, and do not leave me.” 

“ Pour Pauline !—what an event!” 

“Ts it not something unheard of,—is it not something too dreadful ?— 
It is a miracle how I supported the presence of that man with so much 
firmness.”’ 

“ But the papers—the official letters, all announced his death.” 

“If L had not had the most convincing proofs of it, do you think I 
should ever have married ?”’ 

“I see the difficulty of your position, if M de Livry should know.” 

‘“‘He know! De not make me desperate, Fanny ;—do not make me 
Jose the little reason I have.” 

“What did he say in the nete I gave you yesterday evening?” 

“ Oh, the note!—I[ burned itimmediately, afraid Ferdinand should see 
it. twas very short. He should see me to-day. He knows there was 
an excursion planned for the country,—that I must avoid joining it, but 
send my husband. There was also a postscript, in which he said I ran 
no risk in seeing him, as he had changed his name, and his visit would 
pass as one of civility. You see, Fanny, I have done all. But what can 
he want with me? Has he not already done me mischief enough?” 

“Then you are resolved to see him.” 

“Me! ob, no! That isthe reason I wrote to you this morning; I reck- 
oned upon your friendship, Fanny.” 

“ What can I do for you?”’ 

“* Receive him instead of me.” 

“‘ What shall I say to him?” 


“ And,” added the unsparing M. de Fontenay, “the person in whom 
Lord ¥.. took such interest, did she not speak of a husband she had left 
—there—somewhere—on the Continent? Why did she not returu to 
him?” 

“Tt was what she was about to do, when a misfortune prevented her.”’ 
“What?” 

“ Her poor husband.” 

“Well?” 

“He died.” 

‘Then there really was such a person ?”’ 

Pe dt 

‘Do not be angry. 
there any harm in that? 

“Then you do not intend to answer me ?”’ 

“ Certainly not.” 

“‘ Qne word at least—yes or no:—would you ruin Pauline?” 

‘‘ No;—that is to say,if I see her, and she will do what I want, I leave 
Toulouse to-morrow, and she shal! never see me again.” 

“If she refuse?” 

‘‘ She will not refuse, madame;—and that door to which you turn so 
uneasily, which appears to be not quite closed, I venture to say will open 
immediately .”’ 

Scarcely had he pronounced the last words when the door was opened 
violently, and Pauline entered, pale, but dignified. 

“You are right, sir. I am here.” 

“J did not know,” replied D’Herbanne, bowing lowly, “I was so 
good a prophet ”’ 

“ And I did not know you were so cruel.’’ Then turning to Madame de 
eMelcourt, she said :— 

“ Thank you, dear Fanny, for all your affection. 


You ask me questions—I ask you others ;—Is 


You are a good aad 


, faithful friend.” 


“Listen! Notwithstanding all they say, I believe him to be an honest | 


man—lI wish to believe it, atleast. Tell him that he has ruined me cnce, 
and that God has saved me, but that if Ferdinand knew he still lived, 
happiness for me would be for ever gone, and I could only die. Tell 
him—but Fanny, you are a woman—you are kind—you pity me—you love 
me. Tell him allthat can move him—all that can touch his heart. Ask 
for‘mercy in my name; for, when Ferdinand’s happiness, perhaps h 
life, depends on it, I must not be proud.” 
“ Dear Pauline, be calm; I will try to have courage.” 
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At this moment there was a loud knock at the hall door; Madame de 
Livry became pale asdeath; the blow of the knocker seemed to have 





| Livry. 


Madame de Melcourt took Pauline’s hand, and pressed it warmly, 
and then turning to the man who had treated her so contemptuously, she 
said proudly :— 

“ Monsieur D’Herbanne, I thought you once a gentleman,” and left 
the room. 

Whether these words annoyed him, or that it is impossible for a man 
who has ever tenderly loved a woman, to meet her again with indiffe- 
rence, though he no longer loves her, I know not, but D’Herbanne had 
lost all bis firmness, and Pauline was obliged to break the silence. 

““ Well, sir, what do you want with me?” 

‘‘ Pauline,” stammered he, in a stitled voice. 

“To all the world, and more particularly to you, sir, I am Madame 4: 
May I beg you to remember it.” 

“‘ Madame de Livry,—be it so,—but believe me, it is not my fault that 


| you have not another name; and when you broke, by your flight, the ties 


that united us, I was on the eye’ —— 
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“ Sir, if I had taken your name, I should have respected it, as I do | 
now the one I bear. But speak; you see I wait.’ 

“1 beg your pardon.—[f | have not been so prompt to explain my- 
self as you are impatient to hear me, think ef what I rust feel, and feel 
deeply.” 

my !—have merey, and tel] me at once the reason of your visit.” | 

“f cannot tell you without making allusion to circumstances which } 
you have forbidden me to remind you of.” 
~ «Tf did not forbid you, sir; I begged you to spare me; if you have not | 
generosity enough to do so, go on.”’ 

“No, madame; since you require it, J will not speak of myself.—I 
ean sacrifice myself to satisfy you; but I cannot give up my interest in 
the only thing that remains to me in the world. You must feel I wish to 
speak of my son.” And, as Madame de Livry bent her head, and hid 
her face in her hands, he continued :—** You should never have seen me, 
rmaadame—I should never have come to disturb your happiness, except for 
the future welfare of my boy.’’ 

“Pauline looked up, and now, less severely than before, said :— 

«If it was love for your son that brought you, I have done you wrong, 
—forgive me. The child is happy, thank God! and his future welfare 
provided for by a secret deed, made by M. de Livry, acknowledging him 
when he married me; consequently he is the legitimate inheritor of hia 
property and his name.” 

“ His name!” cried D’Herbanne, impetuously. “ What is it you say? 
What right had you to deprive him of mine? That you should dispose 
of yourself I can well conceive, as all the English papers believed the 
report of my death—and you were free; but my son—by what power 
fave you disposed of him? He belongs to me, madame, and Icome to 
demand him!” 

Pauline remained stupified for some instants after those terrible words, | 


“To demand him !—You come to demand my son!” 
“ Yes, madame,” 
ness. 

«Bet you have not understood what I told you,” said the unhappy 
mother. ‘ Paul is the son of M. de Livry, who has acknowledged him, 
and given him his name and his fortune.” 

“ M. de Livry can do as he pleases, but I am not bound by his acts. 
His rights, which are but those of legal fiction, can never interfere with 
the rights of blood.” 

“ Are you in earnest * Do you forget that the birth of that child you 
could have acknowledged, and yet did not.” 

“You did not give me time. Why did you leave me? 
conceal yourself so in London, that I could not find you 7” 

“Why did I leave you! You know well. 
you, except as a victim, and almost a prisoner. 
would have killed my son.”” 

“A happy chance has repaired my wrong towards you,—let me now 
repair those against him.” 

“ What. sir! You think that your son could one day thank yor for 
dishonoring his mother; for you are not ignorant of my position in M. de 
Livry’s family. They believe we have been married five years ; they be- 
lieve Paul to be the fruit of that union: Give him to you, sir—you, 
whose real name might be known at any moment! ’Tis to tell all—to 
confess all! I will not speak of the cruelty of ruining a woman who 
has never injured you. But, what interest can you have in doing so ?— 
Do not speak to me of your love—I do not believe in it. Do not speak 
to me of your son, for it is to him you are the most cruel. You would 
take him from a certain position, to give him, instead, a poor, uncer- 
tain, miserable existence! Tis frightful! Excuse yourself, if you can, 
sir. 

“‘T can do so with one word. In claiming my child, I can secure 
more to him than I take from him.” 

«< Explain yourself clearly, sir ; you see that I am in torture.” 

“ As clearly as I can, madame ; like you, I wish to have it ended.— 
You have often heard me speak of an uncle at Bayonne, who educated 
me ¢ 

“Yes, yes.” 

«« My uncle is enormously rich, and I should be his heir, but unfortu- 
nately he is prejudiced against me, and he hesitates to give me his for- 
tune, to dissipate, as he says I did my own; and it was only on reveal- 
ing the existence of my son, but concealing the name of his mother, that 
he has consented to make his will. This arrangement suits all; it satis- 
fies kis scruples and my interest. My son will be my uncle’s heir, but, 
until his majority, I shall receive his income.” 

“IT understand, sir—your paternal love is still a speculation.” 

“ Madame——” . 

“ But I will not be an accomplice in this, as I have been to many 
others. Never—never.” 

Here there was a silence of some instants. Pauline, a prey to violent 
excitement, had thrown herself into an arm-chair, at the end of the 
room, and D’Herbanne, severely stung by her last words, seemed about 
to lose his habitual coolness, but, quickly regaining command over him- 
self, he approached Madame de Livry, and settling upon her his steady 
and penetrating look, he pronounced, with pitiless coldoess, the following 
words : 

“Pauline, mind what you are about—we change places. You speak 
te me as if it was I that was in your power. Understand a little better 
your position. This ia what | require of you—a letter to the master of 


replied D’Herbanne, who had regained all his cool- 


Why did you 


Because I never was with 
The bread of infamy 





and then cried, in a voice scarcely articulate :— 
| 
1 


‘« Ferdinand,”’ murmured, Pauline tremblingly. 





the school where my son is: with that, I shall go and get him, and all 
shall be ended. You see I wish to avoid all scandal.—You can make 
fitting exeuses to account for the child's absence,—and the position you 
fear so much to lose——” 

“ Sir,” interrupted Pauline, quickly, “do you still talk to me of my 
position—of my honour? I think no more of either. It is no longer 
Madame de Livry who speaks to you, it is an unhappy mother. Re- 
member, I have rights as sacred as yours,—leave me my son—leave me 
my son!” 

It was with heart-rending earnestness that Pauline said these words, 
at the same time taking hold of D’Herbanne’s hands, and pressing them 
gently. He appeared moved,—it was but fur a moment. He disenga- 
ged his hands coldly, and moved away. 

“T have but one thing to reply to you. To take this child to my uncle, 
I have left Navarre where I was safe. I came to France, where, at any 
moment, I may be arrested as an agent of Don Carlos. 1 shall leave 
Toulouse to-morrow morning. You see I have no time to lose. If, in 
the course of the day, I do not receive the letter I have asked, I shall be 
obliged to come this evening, and ask M. de Livry.—We shall see if he 
will dare refuse it me.” 

“Oh, one or other must fall!’ cried Pauline, rising from her chair, 
and running to D’Herbanne; but already he was at the door, which was 
open. Bowing respectfully to Madame de Livry, he said in « low bnt 
firm voice :— 

“ You have still some hours to deliberate.”’ ; 

A moment after, he was gone, leaving poor Pauline nearly fainting. — 
When she began to recover a little, she thought she must have had a 
frightful dream; but soon she remembered the dreadful threat contained 
in his last words, “This evening I will come and demand my son of M. 
de Livry.”” She knew that if M. de Livry was aware that D’Herbanne 
still lived, and with such a claim on her, he would never rest until one’or 
other had fallen in a duel, She had no choice—she must give up her son 
—and into what hands? Suddenly a happy thought appeared to strike 
her, for she rushed to the table, and began writing with great rapidity :— 

*Sir—I consent to part with my son, but on one condition: IT know 


your uncle is a gentleman, and Ido not fear to entrust to him my 
secret as 





The door opened suddenly, and the Marquise entered, leaning on Fer- 
dinand’s arm. Pauline started, and shutting her writing-box hastily, hid 
the note in her bosom. 

CHAPTER V. 

The place which Pauline occupied in a dark corner of the room made 
her suppose she had escaped the observation of her husband, and run- 
ning gaily to the Marquise, said, 

“ Back already.—I am so glad.” 

“We went a very short way,” replied La Marquise, * Ferdinand was 
so anxious to return on your account. How are you now?” 

“ Much better.” 

“TI am glad to hear it. 


Do you know the news I received on my re- 
turn ? 


My friend, Madame de Lostanges, whose letier you read yester- 
day, has arrived at [Toulouse on her way to Bayonne, about the affuirs I 
told you of.” 

‘“« Heavens !” murmured Pauline, turning deadly pale. 

“She begs me to come see her,” continued the Marquise; “ and I 
have a favor to ask of you my children: Madame de Lostanges is my 
dearest friend ; she remains but two days at Toulouse to rest—Can we 
let her remain at a hotel?” 

“You must, of course, mother, ask her to come to us.” 

** And that your invitation may not be refused, would it not be well 
that one of you should come with me ?”’ 

“T think so too; and since Pauline is so much better she will go with 

ou.” 
me Excuse me,” said Pauline; “ but I have something to do.”’ 

“Oh,” said M de Livry, in the most natural manner, “perhaps a let. 
ter begun; it may be the same you were writing when we came in; but 
it will be time enough when you return:” 


“Madame,” added Ferdinand, in a low voice, “accompany m 
mother; oe your return I must beg a moment's conversation wi 


‘ou. 

. Pauline looked timidly at her husband; but though he was pale she 
could not discover any appearance of anger. She gave her arm to the 
Marquise, and went out with her. 

Left to himself, M. de Livry commenced walking up and down the room 
in a state of great agitation. He had not done so more than three or four 
times, when he was suddenly stopped by Clodion, who entered at the mo- 
ment looking more sombre, more morose, and more blood-thirsty than 
ever. 

“What do you want?” said Ferdinand, with a disagreeable presenti- 
ment. . 

“« My dear fellow,” said he, putting his finger on his lips myste- 
riously, “‘ while you were out, there happened such things.”’ 

“What things! Speak—go on—can’t you speak, man?” 

‘* Let me recover myself a little, Ll am wretehed.—Your mother was 
quite right when she advised me not to marry Madame de Melcourt. She 
is an arrant flirt.”’ 

« You have, then, fresh cause for anger.” 

“ Have I ?—indeed, have 17" replied Clodies, with a tragical aic. 
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‘You will not say now that I am blinded by jealousy. When I left you 
this morning I went to the hotel where Madame de Me!court stops. I 
wished to see her—to speak to her—to reproach her for her deceitful 
conduct. I only saw her maid, who told me she had a headache.—You 
know what a headache means with ladies.”’ 

“ Well, and then.” 

“And then—nothing, but suspecting it to be an excuse, 1 went toa 
friend’s just opposite and remained there watching. I had not been there 
abuve three quarters of an hour, when] saw my lady go out dressed 
most coquettishly—Her headache did not last Jong it appears.” 

** You followed her.” 

“Exactly so; but guess the road she took.” 

“‘What do I eare?” 

“ The road to your house, my dear fellow—that is the fun of it. I was 
following her to ask an explanation of her conduct, when I saw that 
detestable M. de Fontenay.”’ 

“* M. de Fontenay !”’ 

‘Himself. He turned the corner of the street, which changed my 
intention ; and I turned into the beuse of another of my friends, and 
had scarcely time to run to the window, when I saw: him enter your 
house.” 

“« My house !”’ 


“ Are you not indignant? but who did he come for but Madame de | 

j M : “ 
| was necessary. Great as is my love, I am not blind. How can I ex- 
| plain the note—the interview—the letter, when you cannot explain it 


Melcourt, as you, your wife, and your mother were all out: it was a 
meeting arranged between them.” 

“ This is too much! This man had the audacity—” 

“ Thanks! thanks! my dear fellow. I knew well your friendship for 
me would make you take it up warmly.” 

“Go on then,” interrupted M. de Livry, with violence; “do you not 
see I wait the end of your story. You remained watching them 7” 

“* Until Madame de Melcourt went out.” 

“She went out with M. de Fontenay ?” 

6 Not at all: she went out alone.” 

“ But he—he remained until when?”’ 

“ Faith, I do not know, 1 was more interested in Madame de Mel- 
court than him, and I hurried after her. She turned her head at the 
sound of my steps; and to my look of indignation she returned a ‘ good 
morning, lam ina great hurry,’ and walked on quickly.” 

Ferdinand remained a moment silent, and then said, “‘ Where does M. 
de Fontenay stop ?” 

“ At the Hotel de France.” 

‘« T will go to him.” 

“ As my friend 2” 

“ Without doubt.”’ 

“What is the matter with you, Ferdinand, you are so pale? 

“‘ Nothing, nothing. Listen Clodion; there is not perhaps in all this 
either fault or crime; if her honor be touched, be patient ; every thing 
will he arranged as it ought to be; but in the mean time not a word of 
your jealousy to a human being, and above all to Madame de Melcourt. 
—Swear it to me.” 

“ Then you will tell me whenI ought to feel angry.” 

4 Yes.” 

“Well, then, I promise.” 

“ Hush! here is Pauline.” 

Pauline had just returned after leaving her mother-in-law at Madame 
de Lostanges who had declined their hospitality, On perceiving her 
husband and cousin apparently in earnest conversation, she was about to 
leave the room, but Ferdinand made a sign to her to remain. Clodion, 
having nothing more to say, rose to take his leave, and pressing Ferdi- 
nand’s hand, said in a low voice, “ I will go and look at my swords and 
pistols; nobody can tell me what may happen.” 


When M. de Livry found himself alone with his wife, he no longer | 


concealed his passion. ‘* Now, madame,” said he, ina ferocious man- 
ner, “it is time to give me the explanation I demanded of you.” 

“An explanation upon what subject ?’’ stammered Pauline; still 
more surprised than frightened at language to which she had been un- 
accustomed. 

“Upon what subject!” replied the count, with irony. ‘‘ You are quite 
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“T have not that letter—I feared that you might ask me for it, and I 
tore it.” 

“ You tore it!”’ 

“ Believe me, [ did you goed service in doing so.” 

“‘ What was in the letter?” 

“Nothing to blush for ; but nothing you can know.—I have no more 
to say.” 

‘ Very well, madame, M. de Fontenay willbe less discreet than you;”’ 
and in speaking thus Ferdinand walked towards the door. 

‘« Where are you going ?”’ stammered Pauline tremblingly, and plac- 
ing herself before him. 

“ T am going to ask this man at what period he knew you, and by 
what right he dares to write to you. I still respect you enough to 
believe that he did not see you yesterday for the first time.” 

“Ferdinand,” eried the unhappy Pauline, catching her husband by the 
arm, “if you have any love or pity for me you will not goto M. de Fonte- 
nay’s house. Listen to me; I wish it—What!—You took me when I 
was lower than I ever should have been, and raised me higher than [ 
ever could have hoped :—you have given a name and station to my son; 
—you have elevated me in the eyes of the world, and in mine own ;— 
and you can believe that I deceive you: if I were capable of it there 
are not words to express my infamy.” 

“That I should doubtyou,” replied Ferdinand, “ the strongest evidence 


yourself? I have no greater wish than to believe you innocent.—Give - 
me one proof, but one proof, if not for you, at least for me.” 

“ Alas!” replied Pauline, sorrowfully shaking her head, “I am obliged 
to be silent. My justification would be worse than my silence : but lis- 
Do you remember one day, when refusing your hand for the 
tenth time, I said to you: ‘ Ferdinand, I would be yours, if in the mo- 
ment of our union we could forget the past—but I have the past, the 
terrible past, against me, which will fullow us like a phantom to our 
graves—you will be jealous some day, and then the remombrance of my 
fault will raise suspicions, doubts, and —. If you're suspicious, Ferdi- 
nand, I will never marry you;’ and then you threw yourself at my feet ; 
and do you remember what you said? 

“It appears you have forgotten it, Ferdinand: let me remind 


you of it. You said: ‘ Pauline, you are right, no man should 


| promise more than he can perform ; it is possible I may be jealous, 
| but'if ever T am unhappy enough to suspect—mad enough to be- 


lieve you guilty—when appearances are against you, do not justify your- 
self, but hold out your hand to me and say—I swear before God I love 
you, and am innocent: then I will fall on my knees and ask pardon.’ 
Ferdinand, it was on the faith of that promise I consented to become 
your wife. The moment I long feared and that you foresaw is now . 
come : our love can never go through a severer trial.—Ferdinand, here 
is my hand, and I swear to you that I love you and am innocent.” 

As she spoke thus, an air of nobleness and beauty almost angelic 
clothed her features, ana her every word bore the impress of truth. Fer- 


| dinand, moved to tears, fell at her feet, erying,— 


‘Pauline! my life! my love! can you forgive me?” 

Madame de Livry held out her hand to him in token of forgiveness, 
which he took and covered with kisses, while she murmured humbly— 

‘‘ His mercy be praised! I may yet be happy.” 

In her ecstacy as a wife, Pauline forgot she was a mother, and that 
the day, which already drew towards its close, could not end without 
her relinquishing to M. de Fontenay a blessing still dearer to a. woman 
than honor itself, 


CHAPTER VI. 


The sun was setting in full glory and majesty behind the church of St. 
Sernin, in Toulouse, when a young woman, wrapped in a large shawl, 
and carefully veiled, entered the church, and almost immediately quitted 
it, traversed hastily but timidly, various streets, ‘at last stopped before a 


| handsome house, looked behind her once to assure herself she was unob- 


right, for there are several; but I must hear all—the letter that was given | 


to you yesterday evening, the visits you received this morning, and the 
letter you were writing when I came in: you see [ know them all; do 
not attempt to deny it, madame, but excuse yourself, if you can.” 

F Pauline looked steadily at her husband, and then replied gently : “I 
will deny nothing ; to deny would be to lie: and I see: you are well in- 
formed. You spy then after my actions, Ferdinand: you have no lon- 
ger confidence in me.”’ 

. “ Ab!” replied Ferdinand, shaken by the coolness with which Pauline 
replied to him, “ the time is ill chosen to reproach me; it is your justi- 
fication that I expect, not mine. Excuse yourself for God’s sake; for I 
love you so much I can believe you still. 
Madame de Melcourt gave you a note yesterday evening from M. de 
Fontenay 1” 

. re a” 

“ And that note asked an interview for this morning ?”’ 

“Tt is true.” 

“ And M. de Fontenay came ; and your meeting was interrupted by 
some circumstance of which I am ignorant; and you were writing to 
him what you had wished to say,—-Show me that letter, madame. Show 
it to me.” 


served, entered quickly the hotel, and asked, in a voice scarcely audible, 
for M. de Fontenay. 

‘«M. de Fontenay is gone out,’’ returned the porter. 

“‘Out!”’ replied the unknown, who was obliged to lean against the 
wall to prevent herself falling. 

“Yes, madame; but if you would wish to wait——’ 

“‘T will wait! oh yes, I will wait’” 

A servant passing at this moment, the porter desired him to show the 


’ 


young lady to No. 4, the sitting-room of M. de Fontenay. 


The unknown had waited more than half an hour before M. de Fonte- 
nay entered, when, giving utterance to a faint cry of joy, she rose from 


| her seat. M. de Fontenay hastened to her, saying— 


Do you acknowledge that | 





“Madame, may I know 

But scarcely had he spoken when the veil was raised, and a voice al- 
ready well known to him, said— 

“Tt is I, sir.” 

The voice, it is necessary to say, was that of Madame de Livry. 

The old lover of Pauline remained opposite to her for some seconds 
in a kind of stupor. 

‘* You here, madame!”’ stammered he. 
scarcely hoped for a letter!’ 

“T did not wish to write to you,” interrupted Pauline witha re-assured 
manner; ‘‘ what-I have to say is too important. Can you insure ournot 


“ You in my house, when I 
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being interrupted? You know to what I expose myself in thus coming to 
your house.” 

M. de Fontenay,or rather M. D’Herbanne, ran to the door and bolted it. 

“« And that door?” said Pauline, pointing to one opposite. 

“ Opens into a room also occupied by me.” 

“ And that room has another ?”’ ‘ 

“One only into the garden, which has been fastened up.” 

“« My God!” said Pauline, covering her face with her hands. 

“ Be calm, madame, you run no danger.” 

“You see, sir, how the step ( have taken affects me; but it was 
necessary.” 

“T see in it a proof of confidence of which I am proud; but I repeat, 
a letter would have been sufficient.” 

“No, no; a letter might fall into the hands of a stranger, and then I 
was lost—that letter might make no impression upon you, whilst, in 
coming myself, I hope you will have pity on me. A letter, sir! I long 
thought of it, but 1 knew it was impossible; for in a letter I could not 
have told you all that I have suffered; I could not have told you how 
your unexpected presence has thrown trouble into my home and despair 
into my heart.” 

‘‘How, madame? Does your husband; then, know 2g 

‘“‘ Except your name, he knows all. He watches me—the servants 
have told him. I do not like to believe it, but still the note Madame de 
Melcourt gave me—your visit in his absence—nothing has escaped him; 
and it is a miracle how I could excuse myself in his eyes without telling 
him the truth.” 





! 


“The Count de Livry.” 

“My husband!” stammered Pauline, almost fainting. ‘He knows 
that Iam here. Where can I fly to?—where hide myself? Oh! do 
not open, do not open, if you do not wish to see me die before your 


‘Hush! go in there,” said D’Herbanne, pointing to the other room; 
“all is not lost yet. Hide yourself—hide yourself :” at the same time he 
—— Pauline, half-dead, into the room, and shut the door; and, with 

is habitual coolness, went to open the dvor for his rival, saying—‘* My 
dear sir, | am shocked at keeping you waiting ; but I was so engaged in 


| my preparations for my approaching departure. Pray, won't you sit 


down. 

“ Sir,” replied Ferdinand, in a manner so calm as to surprise him, “ [ 
must beg you to exeuse my coming at so late an hour, and particularly 
for insisting upon admission ; and, to speak frankly, I hesitated for some 


| time whether I should come or write; but I determined to come, as a 


letter might compromise you, instead of serving you. At all events, [ 
owed you a visit. You were at my house this merning: nobody can be 


| surprised at my being at yours this evening.” 


“Sir,” murmured D’Herbanne, more and more perplexed, to find out 
the meaning of this preamble. 


‘Sir, you come from Spain,” said De Livry abruptly. 
“ Tris true.” 


“‘T do not ask for what reason you went to that unhappy country ; but 


| it is said it was in the Queen Regent’s cause.” 


D’Herbanne gazed for some minutes.on her, who might be called his | 


victim, with a feeling of compassion which surprised even himself. 
‘* But, sooner or later you must tell him.” 
hed 


“« Never—never!”’ replied Pauline with violence; “ and it is for that I 
have come here in secret like a guilty wsman. 


“ | do not deny, all my sympathy is with the pretender, as he is called.” 
“Tt was from supposing as much that I came here to give you notice 


_ of something that may be of importance to you to know. I have just 


I have deceived my mo- | 


ther-in-law, my servants—who believe me at this moment at church and | 


in prayer. Listen to me, sir.” 


“‘T listen, madame, and I am ready to take any precautions you think | 


necessary; but you must not forget that it is absolutely necessary I de- 
part to-morrow with my son.” 


Pauline cast upon him the supplicating look of a wretched mother; 
then, seeing he turned away his head, she said, ina broken voice— 


“‘Oh! but you arecruel. You take advantage of my position. You 


know I cannot avow to my husband that you still exist, that I have seen | 


you, without causing between you a frightful meeting. You know all 
that; and, instead of compassion fur me —— But perhaps you wish for 
this meeting.” 

“No, madame,” answeréd D’Herbanne coldly; “I have not the least 
wish to be known to M. de Livry.” 

“Well, accept, then, my proposition; it is the only way to satisfy all 
parties.” 

“Explain yourself.” 

“You demand my son, to take him to your uncle ?”’ 

“ Exactly so.” 

“ Your uncle intends to educate him and make him his heir?” 

“‘To educate him perhaps ; but as to the inheritance, he has solemnly 
promised that.” 

‘‘ Well, sir, Bayonne is a short journey; go and tell your uncle my se- 


cret, and entreat him to come here. His name is not the same as yours. 


I will prepare M. de Livry to expect him as a relative of mine, who, on 


the condition of being allowed to own, will provide for our child.” 

Our child! It was the first time Madame de Livry called him so; 
and it showed how necessary she thought it to soften the man who re- 
mained opposite to her cold and inflexible as a judge. 

«Qn this condition, and, above all, that your uncle should not say you 
are alive, Ican—oh! it is dreadful to say it—I can part with my son.— 
You cannot ask more if you have a remnant of humanity left.” 

“‘ Your plan is impossible,” replied D’ Herbanne. 

“Impossible !"’ repeated mechanicallythe unhappy mother. “‘ Why im- 
possible 7” 

“ Because my uncle is dangerowsly ill, and could not come to Tou- 
louse.”’ 


“« Let him write, then,”’ said Pauline, eagerly : “a letter will do—yes, 


to him. I promise you that, by all that is sacred.” 


« But in the meantime,” replied the inexorable D’Herbanne, “ my 


uncle might die, and then all would be lost.”’ 

‘For you,” replied Madame de Livry, bitterly. 

“ And for my son, also. I tell you, madame, there is but one thing to 
do—that is what I have already told you. You will find every thing 
here necessary to write with ; two lines to the master of the school where 
you have placed my boy, in your writing, and I go, never to put foot 
again while I live in Toulouse. As to you, you caneasily justify yourself 
in the eyes of the world, and also of your husband.”’ 


learned that a warrant has been issued to search this house, which is sup- 
posed to be the home of persons of the opinions you defend in Spain. 
Your coming here has increased that suspicion, and I fear you may 
have an unwelcome visitor this evening.” 

«Good heavens!” cried D’ Herbanne, “ have you reason to believe it?” 

“‘T have,” replied Ferdinand, ‘‘ good reason to believe it. I was not 
told it in secrecy, therefore I do not think it necessary to be silent, and [ 
wish to let you know, in case you had any papers that might compro- 
mise you, to give you time to destroy them.” 

‘‘T have nothing to fear, sir; but [am not the less obliged to you.” 

“I do not wish to know your secrets: I have only done what I am 
sure you would have done, were you in my place; and now, I wish you 
good evening.” 

‘Many, many thanks,” said D’Herbanne, taking a light off the man- 
tel-piece to conduct M. de Livry to the door—when they were stopped 
by a person who just entered, wrapped in’a large cloak, though the 
evening was fine, and in August: bowing coolly to D'Herbanne, he turn- 
ed towards M. de Livry— 

“Faith, Ferdinand, | am glad tofind youhere. I suspect what brought 
you; and you are the best witness to a conversation that I am about to 
have with this gentleman.”” At the same moment he drew from under 
his cloak two swords and a pistol-case, which he placed ona table. 

“ Choose, sir,” said he, turning proudly to D’Herbanne. 

‘What is the meaning of this?”’ demanded D’Herbanne. 

“The meaning of itis,’’ said the unfortunate lover of Madame de Mel- 
court, ‘‘ that you have acted towards me in a most unhandsome manner.’ 

“How ?—in what way?” 

“You are well aware, sir, that I presented you to my cousin, having 
previously told you of my love for Madame de Melcourt, after which you 
dared to make use of me in your reconciliation with that coquette. You 
thought it amusing: I deem it dishonorable; therefore, I demand satis- 
faction.” 

“If it be only that,” replied D’Herbanne smiling, “ I am ready to give 
you any satisfaction you wish for; but I think it right first to tell you 
that I have not the slightest claim on Madame de Melcourt.” 

“Oh, this is too much,” cried Clodion violently. ‘“ You dare deny it, 
when I know she is here at this moment.” ¢ 

“Here!” replied D’ Herbanne, a little confused. ‘You are mad.” 

‘Perhaps so; but [am notblind. A short time since I saw Madame 
de Melcourt go out of her own house, and enter Madame de Livry’s, 


| where she waited till dark, when she went out by the back gate of the 
a letter will be better; and M. de Livry himself will take his nephew 


garden, wrapped in a large shawl, and her face hid in a close bonnet 
and veil. She took the way to St. Sernins, where she remained but 
moment, and then continued her way here, where she entered, rot sus- 


' pecting that I had followed her.” 


At this moment, some one knocked at the door. Pauline joined her 


hands, and murmured in a low voice— 

“ De not open it—do not open it.” 

* Do not be alarmed,” replied D’Herbanne ; “it is somehody who has 
mistaken the room, for 1 do not expect any one.”’ 

Another knock. 

“Who is there?” said D’ Herbanne. 


A voice replied from the outside—a voice that was felt at the bottom 
of Pauline’s heart, said— 


“Tis true,” thought M. de Livry; “ he was a long time opening the 
door for me. Poor Clodion!”’ 

“You see you are found out, sir,” said Clodion passionately. Then 
turning te Ferdinand—“ You see, my friend, that this affair renders it 
unnecessary to wait for an explanation. This gentleman leaves Tou- 
louse to-night, and has not a moment to spare, as I am told; so I went 
to fetch those weapons at once, not to lose time. Choose, sir, the pis- 
tol or the sword. It is moonlight, and the garden will do equally well 
for one or the other.”’ 


D’Herbanne remained a moment irresolute, unwilling to fight, when 
there was really no reason for so doing ; but, then, it was the only means 
of allowing Madame de Livry to escape, and though a generous action 


| was anusual to him, he acceded; and said to Clodion— 


“ As you please, sir, T am ready. Let us go to the garden; M. de 


Livry will be witness for both. Only, I repeat, Madame de Melcourt is 
not here.” 


+ 
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At this declaration, Clodion seized him violently by the arm, and | letter stated sucli was the fact, it was necessary to see it with my own 


pointing to a shawl that lay across a chair— 
“M. de Fontenay,” said he with triumph, “ deny that proof if you 
can.” 


“ That is the shawl the jilt wore when I followed her. I remember 


it well ;”’ saying which, he took the shawl-in his hands and crushed it | 


passionately. 

But another also had seen that shawl, and a cry of mingled rage and 
shame was scarcely stifled by him. He then stood before D’ Herbanne 
pale, breathless, his lip trembling, but uncble to articulate a word. 

“Come, gentlemen,” said D’Herbanne, hurtiedly opening the door, 
“J will show you the way.” 

“We wil! follow,” said Clodion, taking the swords and pistols from 
the table, where he had placed them; but a powerful hand tore the in- 
struments of death from his hands, and a feverish voice muttered in his 
ear— 


“Ciodion! Clodion! you forget it is my duty to take charge of the | 


awords.”’ 


At this moment was heard the sound of approaching footsteps on the | 


stairs, the door opened, aad a person entered the room, crying in a so- 
lemn manner— 
“Gentlemen, I arrest you in the name of the king.’’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


The person who entered the room thus inopportunely was no other 


chan the commissaire de police, who had received an order to examine | 
Tt was, then, not without reason 


the apartments of M. D’Herbanne. 
that Ferdinand had warned D’Herbanne, and, unfortunately, it was now 


| eyes to make it possible to believe it.” 


“ An anonymous letter! Alas !—then I have enemies.” 

“ On the contrary, it is a service has been rendered you. There, ma- 
dame, see to which of your friends—perhaps I should say lovers—you 
are indebted on this occasion. 

Pauline tremblingly threw her eyes over the note that the Marquise 
handed her, and recognised the writing of madame de Meleourt. ‘The 
note ran thus :-— 

“ The Hotel de France is at this moment about to be visited by a 
search warrant—Pauline is there. The Marquise de Livry is the only 
person who can save her, without M. de Livry being informed of it.”’ 

“ Come,” continued the Marquise, ‘‘ come Madame follow me. There 
ought to be—the hostess, who happily has received many favors from my 


| family, tells me—a door which opens from that room to a back stairs 
| and of which she has given me the key. 


We will go out by that door, 
and in that way, my son shall not be dishonored in the eyes of the world.” 

Unhappy being that I am,’ murmured Pauline, covering her face with 
her hands. 

D’ Herbanne at last thought it incumbent on h'm to speak. 

‘“‘ Madame,” said he, * I can swear before you to the conduct of your 


| daughter-in-law.” 


| ing you :”’ 
| have any explanations to give, this is not the place to give them.” 


more than ever incumbent on Ferdinand to assist him, as his own honor | 


was implicated in his affairs. 
M. de Livry was one of those men who can, for the surer attainment 
of an object, affect to have relinquished it, added to which, he was rich, 


| weighs upon my heart—it oppresses me—it chokes me. 


and of a family of great influence ; so taking the commissaire de police | 


aside, he explained to him who he was, and told him he would be bail 
for M. D’Herbanne, and, to remove all responsibility from him, he was 
ready at once.to go with him to a magistrate. To this proposal he could 
offer no refusal; so ordering his people to remain until bis return, he 
went out with Ferdinand, to wait the result of the steps taken by him. 


Clodien preferred remaining at the hotel, more than ever determined 
to see every thing with his own eyes; but, as that was impossible in the 


“Sir,” replied the Marquise, drily, ‘‘ I had not the honor of address- 
then turning to Pauline, she said—“ Go, madame, go; if you 


Pauline raised her head, dried her eyes, and with a tone of desperate 
firmness said— 

“ Yes, madame; on the contrary it is here—it is in the presence, of . 
this man that [ must justify myself. No matter how horrible be the 
truth, [ prefer to tell it you, than allow you to think of meas you do. It 
I must tell it or 
i die. No, madame, I am no more capable of deceiving you than of de- 
ceiving your son.” 

“* What did you say 7” replied the Marquise, sneeringly. 

‘I say,” persisted Pauline, “ that this mamholds in his hands my 


| honor, which is that of Ferdinand—and the life of Ferdinand, which is 


presence of him he supposed his rival, he placed himself at the bottom of | 


the stairs, to make sure of confronting his deceiver on her way out. As 
soon as |)’Herbanne found himself alone, he hastened to release Ma- 
dame de Livry from her place of confinement. 


Poor Pauline was pale and trembling, for she had not lost one word 
her husband had said, and, by his account, suspected he knew all. 


mine ; and that it is to save both one and the other, that I have come 
here.” 

‘“* What are you doing?” interrupted D’Herbanne, impatiently. 

“Let me speak sir,” said Pauline, in an imperative manner. “ Itis 
too late now, and it was you who wished it—everybocy must know it. 
Perhaps, madame, you can remember when [I told you my history, that I 
was confused, abashed—that I could not go on. Then Ferdinand came 


| to my relief, but to deceive you he told you about an old friend of my fa- 


“Oh!” cried she, throwing herself on her knees to D’Herbanne, | 
“will you promise me never, no matter what may occur, to fight with | 


M. de Livry?” 

He before whom, for the sake of her husband,she took sucha posture, 
assisted her to rise, and replied coldly— 

“ You know, Madame, i am not in the habit of tefusing things of 
this kind.” 

«‘ But in this case it would be horrible,” replied Pauline in despair. 
“* Remember if you kill him you kill me also. But why do I speak of 
myself? You have a son who is dear to you; and if you were wounded 
yourself: Oh ! do not expose your life so foolishly. Take advan- 
tage of the night—profit by the warning M. de Livry gave you. You see 
the danger you run at Toulouse. Go—go at once, and I will forget all 
the wrong you have dune me, and I will bless you as long as I live.’’ 

In speaking thus, Pauline had seized one of his hands, and wet it with 
her tears. There was in her attitude, her movement, the very sound of 
her voice, something so affecting that any one but D’Herbanne must have 


ther’s—the Duchess of L 
itwas with that man.” 

Here the old lady could scarcely suppress her indignation, and Pau- 
line, pale and trembling, ceased for a moment, but soon continued— 

“« By what means I was ruined would be too long to tell you.—Young, 
ignorant of the world, with no other riches than an education far above 
my station; and worse than all, suld by her who should have protected 
me.—I did not awake until after my fall, when it was too late; and, heav- 


It was not with her I went to England : 


_ en knows, [ would not have survived my shame, but for the little being 


iL 


pitied ber ; but whether his false sense of honor spoke more forcibly | 


than his heart, or whether he was occupied by thoughts of himself alone, 
he drew his hand from hers, and replied still more coldly than before— 
“‘ They will say that I was afraid.” 
“« Do not think so,”’ said Pauline. “ I will undeceive them—I will 
justify you to them ; but go—go I implore you.” 


| worthy your esteem. 


| my only virtue. 


“ Poor Pauline saw but her husband’s danger, and forgot her own. | 


She forgot in her disinterestedness and affection, that she alone, though 


innocent, was the only one who had cause to fear; she forgot that it | 


was all-important that her husband should not find her in that house. 
D'Herbanne, still impassive, contemplated her steadily for some se- 
eonds, and then said slowly— 
“ You wish it then? Well, I am rather inclined to go without wait- 
ing the return of your husband; but you know my decision—I will net 
alone. I must haye my son.” 
“Oh! my God! my God! but you are inexorable !’’ 


that was dependant upon me. When your son met me at the Duchess of 
"s, | had been separated two years from that man : I preferred 
labor and misery to the shame of living with him. Fer his misfortune 
—for mine—how much for mine !~your son loved me. More in- 
dulgent to me than I was to myself, he insisted 6n it, that I had 
atoned for my fault by my remorse and tears; and he told me 
that repentance like mine was sufficient to prove me virtuous. 
I know I should have fled from him to save him from himself.” 
But what could I do?—I loved him. I know that in accepting his name 
that I committed a still greater fault than my first; but I would have 
been more than woman to resist such love as his. Now, madame, I have 
told you all; pethaps my confession will prove to you that I am not un- 
You son is dearer to me than all the world. You 
cannot suppose that I could forget my love to him, which alas is now 
I have told you all my faults—you will not accuse me 
of a crime.” 

This recital had made a visible impression on the Marquise, but there 
was one point on which she was not satisfied; and she could not avoid 
saying— 

** But after having been so long a time without seeing this gentleman, 
what motive could be sufficiently strong to bring you here ?”’ 

“« Alas, madame, he came to demand my son—the child M. de Livry 
had named his, and you were about to call yours. You can conceive all 
the consequences of such a step. What would the world say? What 


| would Ferdinand think ’—Ferdinand, who should learn at the same time 


cried Pauline, | 


sobbing ; and there was a fearful struggle between the mother’s love, | 


and the wife's. 
ble to say, for the door of the room opened suddenly, and Pauline gave a 
heart-rending cry on seeing her mother-in-law the Marquise de Livry, 
who now stood before them. 

“ Ave you satisfied sir,’ said she, turning to D’Herbanne, 
ruined.”’ 

“‘ You are astonished to see me,” said the Marquise in a severe tone ; 
but I am no less so to find you here, madame ; for though an anonymous 


“Tam 


Which might eventually have conquered, it is impossi- | 


that I had seen him whom he believed dead—him whom he detests for 
the past, and who now threatens him for the present, and for the future. 
It was to ask mercy of that man I came here, and— I have not obtained 
it.” 
“‘Does she speak the truth, sir?” said the Marquise to D’Herbanne. 
“Madame de Livry should have added it is my uncle who demands 


| my son, and not I,” replied D’'Herbanne, quietly. 


“ And if you do not obtain him?” 

‘Then, madame, I shall be forced to use my rights.” 

“ Your rights! pray what are they? that you abandoned him for five 
years.”’ 
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“My rights, madame, are in a correspondence which | have complete : 
in my hands—letters written by your daughter-in-law, signed by her 
hand ; if they force me to bring the matter into court, it will be easy for 
me to that the mother of my son, now Comtesse de Livry, is no 
other han 3 Pauline Butler.” . 
“ Pauline Butler!” cried the Marquise passionately, laying. her hand 
on her daughter-in-law’s arm : “‘ What!—and you are Pauline Butler!” | 
The young woman bowed trembling]y before her. 
“Yes, madame,” said she, dark-red from shame; I am that unhappy | 
creature. Yes, it is true; rather than bring disgrace upon the humble | 
but honest name of my father, I asssumed a foreign name. 1 would not 
even in my guilt, be supposed a French woman.” 
‘ But,” said the Marquise, if you be Pauline Butler, his name must | 
also be a false one. He is D’Herbanne !” 
Paulinebent he: head in assent. 
“‘D'Herbanne!” cried the Marquise; “the justice of heaven itself | 
has brought him hither. Lift up your head, madame; this man has | 
dared to make terms with us—it is for me to dictate to him.” | 
A smile of mockery curled D’Herbanne’s lip, and was his only answer. 
“Oh, sir,” said the marquise, dropping her voice into a tone of clear 
distinctness, “mistake me not; not in my name do! make this threat, 
but in that of your victim—Madame de Lostange, at this mement in | 
Toulouse on her way to aoe to acquaint your uncle with a certain | 
transaction you are well informed on. You threaten us with exposure in | 
open court—we accept your re > If you have in your possession | 
my r-in-law’s letters, M. de Lostange has others of yours; and 
let me add, that there are such things as men call speculations on the 
“ Bourse”—which the judges of the land may designate by another title | 
—which I will not utter. Ties you understand me: follow me, sir. It 
should not be before my daughter-in-law this interview should take place, 
and you shall learn what I require of you.” 


At the same moment she seized D’Herbanne’s arm, and hurried him | 
into the adjoining room before he, pale and horror-suuck, could utter a | 
word in reply. 

Scarcely had they gone when Pauline fell upon her knees, and, bury- | 
ing her head between her hands, poured fourth her prayer of thankful- | 
ness. She remained thus for some time, when on lifting her eyes they | 
fell upon the figure of Ferdinand de Livry, who, pale and with haggard | 
look, gazed on her in silence. 

“‘ Ferdinand,” cried she, in a voice full of agony. 

M de Livry threw on her one look of withering contempt, and then, in 
an accent of the deepest bitterness, said—‘* What! you here—you in this | 
man’sroom! If you had not uttered my name, I would not have be- | 
lieved my eyes. It is but a few hours since that with that very voice | 
you swore to me that you loved me and that you were innocent. How | 
you must have laughed at my credulity.” 

“ Ferdinand,” replied she, sadly, ‘I am not at liberty to speak, nor 
are you in a condition to hear me. Your passion will make you say that | 
which you will repent all your life, and which I never can forget. Give | 
me your arm—let us leave this.” 

“‘No,fmadame,” replied de Livry, with a roar of passion, “ you shall 
stay. Ah! your lover, perhaps, is listening tous—be it so : before I tell 
him he is a coward, I rejoice that he knows what I think of you.” 

“‘ Enough, erough !”” stammered Pauline ; ‘do not sey more.” 

“ Ah! it is for his life you fear.” 

“ Alas! I came hither to protect yours. Ask no more, but lead me | 
home, I appeal to your mother if she believes me guilty.” 

‘* You hope then thus to give your lover time to escape 7” 

“ Sir!” 

‘‘When did you know this man—before or since our marriage ” 
swer me this question.” 

“Oh!” cried Pauline, in a voice of agony, ‘have mercy on me. 

“‘ Yet what matters it ?’’ continued De Livry, with passion: “ in either 
case you have deceived me. I might have expected it; and this is the 
worthy recompense of every sacrifice 1 have made for your, beginning 
with my honor. WhenI married you I forgot all. I do not complain. 
I have but what I deserve. But you—you, madame, I now repeat your 
own words : ‘ There is no name for your infamy.’ ” 

At this moment the endurance with which she so long bore up 
against the unjust reproaches of her husband at once gave way, 
her tearful eyes became suddenly dry, her trembling lips grew 
steady, and in a tone of firmness she said— This is too much. I 
care not what may be the consequence; I must now justify myself.— 
Stay, sir, stay; it is your turn to listen to me. [erdinand,” added she, | 
drawing nearer to him, “ to prove my innocence, I need but speak one 
word—but I warn you, it is a dreadful word, which once spoken will 
render all happiness impossible—a man’s life hangs on it. Do you still 
demand it?” 

“I do,” said de Livry, with a hollow voice. 

** Be it so. The report which announced D’Herbanne’s death was un- 
true. He is alive. He is in the house we now are. I eame hither to | 
implore him to leave me my chi!d.” 

“What! D’Herbanne!” cried Ferdinand ; 
and you, Pauline, you are not deceiving me: you could not do so. What | 
have I said ?—what have I done? Can you forgive me?” } 

“Yes, Ferdinand, I forgive you, and I love you, and I forgive all that | 
is past:’’ and as she spoke she fell into bis arms. 

‘And now,” said Ferdinand, endeavoring to tear himee 
brace, " my part begins.” 


An- 


“that man—he still lives! 


' 
If from her em 


{ 


As he spoke the Marquise entered the room. 

“ L said,” cried Pauline, ‘‘ your mother should be my judge.” 

‘‘ Ferdinand,” said the Marquise, as she kissed her on the forehead,— 
“ this is still my daughthr.” 

“ And you still my own dear mother,” said M. de Livry; “be kind to 
and comfort each other.—Farewell.”’ 

Pauline bowed her head. 

“« My son,” replied the Marquise, “we are saved! There are all your 
wife’s letters—and as to M. de Fontenany, I can rely on his silence.” 

“ What signifies his silence to me?” cried Ferdinand iy 5 
“what care I for these letters? It is his life I want. Where is he? 
where is he?” 





“Gone,” said the Marquise. 

‘ Gone!” 

“For ever. He is never to return to Toulouse—never to enter 
France.” 


“‘ And you supposed that I could not follow him! So long as that man 


lives I cannot taste of happiness; nor is Pauline avenged. Hold me 
not ! 


pin he spoke a servant of the hotel entered the room—his face pale 
“M. de Fontenay !’ cried he— where is M. de Fontenay? The 


| horses are ready, and he can’t be found anywhere ; at the very iastant of 


his ee a gentleman came for him, and since that, he is nowhere 
to be found.” - 


“Oh,” said Ferdinand, “let me try if I can’t find him.” 

As he spoke, the double crash of fire-arms was heard from the garden 
behind the hotel. A cry burst forth from Pauline and her mother-in-law. 

“ He has killed himself!” cried she. 


“No. There were twoshots,’’ said Ferdinand: “ it was aduel. Who 


| has dared to take my place?”’ 


He tore open the shutcer, and by the clear moonlight, which rendered 


| every object palpable as the sun at noonday, M. de Livry saw beneath 
| him in the garden the figure of Clodion, standing, pistol in hand, above 


the body of a man, who lay stretched upon the ground, his face turned 
upwards towards the blue sky. 

“What! is it you, Cledion?’’ cried de Livry. ‘ Fool! what have 
you done ?” 

“ A piece of awkwardness,” said he coolly. “I have foreed this M. 
res Fontenay isto a duel, and, without intending it, have contrived to. hit 

im.” 

“Is he wounded?” cried Ferdinand hastily. 

“ Dead,” said the other. 

‘Dead !” repeated the three, in accents of horror, and a silence sad 
ao awful followed the words. At last Ferdinand drew near his wife and 
suid— 

“ Your son is mine—he shall never leave us.” 

“What!’’ cried Clocion, entering abruptly What! then is it not 
Madame de Melcourt, atter all?” 

‘Hush, nephew!”’ said the Marquise—* we have been al] mistaken.’ 

* 7 * * @ * ” o - 


In about two months later, M. Clodion Dufour led a blushing bride to 


the altar of St. Sernin—no other than the handsome widow, Madame de 
Melcourt. 


The unimpeachable accuracy of his wedding costume was the admira- 
tion of all Toulouse. The report even goes, that he was the first person 
who wore his hair “en Titus,” probably in compliment to the good em- 
peror, because, like him, ‘‘ he had much to forgive.”’ 

—————_____- 


Ixsanity.—Thefollowing statement is worthy of attention, as indicat- 


' ing a probable means of avoiding insanity, and perhaps, in the incipient 


stages of it, of effecting a cure. It is observed by Dr. Abercrombie, 
that those who are accustomed merely to works of imagination and taste, 
are much more liable to aberration of mind, than those whose minds have 
been rigidly exercised to habits of calm and sincere inquiry. A fact is 
mentioned by Dr. Conolly, which, if it shall be confirmed from further 
observations would lead to some more important reflections. He states 
that it appears from the registers of the Bicetre (in Paris) that maniace 
of the more educated classes consist almost entirely of priests, artists, 
painters, sculptors, poets, and musicians ; while no instance, it is said, 
occurs, of the disease in naturalists, physicians, geometricians, or che- 
mists, 

This may be true, and yet the cause may not be that which is here sug- 
gested. Itis pessible, and pezhaps most probable, that insanity is not 
produced by these studies and pursuits, but that the nervous system is so 
constituted and affected, that there is at the same time a tendency to 
these tastes or to a disordered or unbalanced mind. An excitable and 


| excited nervous system, or, more property, brain, is related to the arts 


and pursuits connected with the imagination ; and this excitement, car- 
ried to a certain extent, is insanity. A physical system tending to in 
sanity makes men poets, painters, sculptors, musicians, &e., connected 
with a lively fancy; while an absence of nervous excitability leads to 
stadies andemployments more purely intellectual, such as geometry, mB- 
thematics, chemistry, surgery, medicine, &c.—Courier. 

a 


[GF A tremendous storm of wind and rain occurred in and about Bal- 
timore on Wednesday of last week, occasioning a rise of water which 
damaged property to the amount of a million of dollars. 
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LATER FROM CHINA. 
The fast ship Horatio, Capt, Howland, arrived at this port on Thors- 
day night, in 108 days from Canton. She brings intelligence thirty days 


later than our advices per Britannia, but no confirmation of the report | 


that the Chinese were going to pay forty millions of dollars ransom, and 
give up Hong Kong, to be let alone. On the contrary though the move- 
ments of the celestials exhibit some wavering, it is sufficiently evident 
that they are disposed still to defend the country. 

Under a high Tartar General it is stated that the Chinese army near 
Ningpo has been very largely re-inforced. The English have evacuated 
Ningpo, having, it is stated, previously destroyed that city. It is said 
that they have also pushed on to Hong chow foo, and taken that place 
also, The English press at Macao talks confidently of the probable cap- 
ture of Nanking, Keangking and F uchoufoo, as about to be consummated. 
Tn case of such success the most flourishing districts of the Empire will 
be under British control. A code of laws has been published for the 
government uf Hongkong, (the British settlement) and new houses are 
fast going up. 

On the other hand, the Chinese appear to be gaining in wisdom.— 
They have built two frigates, and some smaller vessels on European 
models. The fortifications on the river between Canton and Whampoa 


| 
| 


were completed, and the Chinese authorities were arming them. The | 


island of Hongkong, it was sail, would be attacked by a force of ten or 
fifveen thousand men. An English transport or two had been destroyed 
by the Chinese, and in relation to this the Emperor has issued his proc- 
lamation, dated at Peking, detailing with great pomposity the destruc- 
tion of the barbarian ship Nesbudda in the harbor, killing, as he says, 
five white, five red, and twenty-two black barbarians, and capturing 123 
black men and ten large guns. 

The boat of the United States Frigate Constitution, while sounding in 
Salt Junk River, was fired upon by the Chinese, first with blank cart- 
ridges and then with shot, which fell short. Ample apologies had been 
made to Com. Kearney by the Chinese Admiral, but it was supposed 
that reparation for the affront would be demanded from the provincial 


authorities. 
————— 
Conaress.—The closing scenes of Congress were as usual marked 


with great activity, and a quorum of both Houses was present downto 
the last moment. The President was at hand, signing such bills as he 
approved, among which were not the bill repealing the mooted clause 


in the Distribution Act, and the bill in regulation of the mode of taking | 


evidence relative to contested elections. The bil! to revive the neutrali- 


ty act, giving the President extraordinary powers was lost in the House, | 


though a majority voted for it, several refusing to vote at all, and thus 
defeating the quorum. 


Among the bills enacted and signed were a bill forbidding the sale of | 


the twelve million loan stock at less than par, and authorising theissue of 
$6,000,000 Treasury Notes to meet the exigencies of Government; the 
bill authorising the construction of a depot for charts and instruments of 
the Navy; regulating the appointment and pay of expenses in the Navy ; 
the bill providing for the support of the District Penitentiary; joint re- 


| doubt. 


| 
| 





solution appropriating to defray the expenses of the American Legation | 


at Mexico, on account of the Santa Fe prisoners, &c. 

For our next paper we shall be able to prepare a digest of the impor- 
tant public business of the session. 

ncinsttilllpemesen 

State Lecistature.—Beth branches of the Legislature are engaged 
principally in laying resolutions and petitions of various descriptions 
upon the table. 
suspending the sale of the Erie Railroad until May next. 

The Senate have passed an act districting the State, which is under 
hot discussion in the House. When it is returned to the Senate, with the 
House’s amendments, the House will have a chance to play while the 
Senate dispute. How long this game of see-saw will last cannot be 
prophesied. 

nase is 

{S Before our next paper appears, the investigations of the Court 
Martial may probably have terminated. 
tice of the trial of Lieut. Wilkes. 


We shall then give some no- 


| again, with a hope of remunerating audiences. 


| belief, is alla mistake. 
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Lorv Asseurton 1n-New Yorx.—On Thursday, between twelve 
and two o'clock, Lord Ashburton shook hands with rising three thou- 
sand people, two thousand nine hundred and eighty-three of whom he 
never heard of before, and never will hear of again. His Lordship 
bore the labor like a perfect picture of resignation, and indeed appeared 
aa much gratified as his fatigue and the monotony of the performance 
would permit him to be, at this evidence of the estimation in which his 
character and services are held by the people of the city of New York. 
So far as an unmeaning ceremony can be gratifying, this was. We may 
truly say, that no foreign embassador was ever more highly held by the 
American people. 

In the evening the Ashburton dinner took place at the Astor House. 
It is sufficient t» say of this that all the elegance and skill of the inmates 
of that granite village were successfully put in requisition to make their 
part of the duty perfect. The toasts and sentiments were the usual 
stereotypes: The President of the United States; The Queen of Eng- 
land; The Guest; Daniel Webster; The Memory of Washington ; 
Woman ; England and America ; France and her illastrious Monarch ; 
The Army and Navy of the United States; Agriculture, Commerce and 
Manufactures; The Peace of the World, &c., &. Lord Ashburton 
made a happy speech, in which he commented on the evidences he had 
seen of the “‘ greatest cordiality, and the warmest feelings of good will 
and friendship,” as proving the absence of any danger of war between the 
two countries. Mr. Evans of Maine made a very neat speech in behalf of 
Daniel Webster, who was not present. 

———a——— 

Tue Mornine Cunowicte.—John M. Moore, Esq., long known to 
the New York newspaper public as a very witty and pleasant writer, 
has issued the prospectus of a new penny diurnal, to appear on Monday. 
That he will make it a very lively and cheerful paper there can be no 


He proposes also to give it a high character for European as 
well as domestic news. 


——a 

Park Tueatre.—This establishment is now open with an excellent 
company, and is, we are gratified to state, doing a good business, at re- 
duced prices. For the first tier, or dress circle, the price of tickets is 
75 cents; for the upper tiers 50, pit 374, and gallery 124. These rates 
are, in our opinion, as much as the Theatre can ever safely charge, 
It costs no more to play 
to a full than to an empty house, and many a man will seek an evening’s 
amusement at the Theatre, when it can be purchased at a price corre- 
spondent with the price of every thing else, who would, under other cir- 
cumstances, stay away. The company, as we have already remarked, 


| is strong, and every thing promises renewed prosperity to “Old Drury.” 
——— 


(KS There is a story in the prints relative to Mexico, which, in our 
The Southern Republics are in no condition to 


| wage war, and have not the least disposition to quarrel with the Uni- 


ted States. 


‘* As soon as difficulties thickened in Mexico in relation to the United 
States, Ministers were despatched by Mexico to all the South American 
Republics soliciting succour. They held the following language ;— 

“ That the United States would conquer this country, and unless you 


| enable us to resist such aggressions as may be perpetrated by the United 


States—she will proceed to embrace in her mighty grasp the whole of 


| the Southern Continent.” 


Accordingly Columbia has agreed to furnish 2,000 men, and more pe- 


| cuniary aid. No answers to these propositions had been received from the 


Nothing has been perfected as yet but the resolution 


Republics. 
————— 


Gotp Mepats.—The following gentlemen, masters of European 


| packets belonging to this city, have been presented with gold medals, by 
| the British government, in acknowledgement of the services rendered 


by them in saving the lives of British seamen, subjects of her majesty: 


_ Captain Depeyster, Captain James A. Wootton, Captain T. B. Cropper, 


——__- 
0S The nett receipts of the Massachusetts Western Railroad, for | 
the month of August were, in 1840, $12,161, in 1841, $22,522, in 1842, | 


$54,294, 


| by beating her head with an axe, 


Captein W. C. Thomson, Captain Alexander S. Palmer, and Captain 
Stoddard 


———— a ——— 

(> The Rev. Solomon Glover died at his residence in Newton, Con- 
He 
was the oldest clergyman of the Universalist denomination in the United 
States. 


necticut, on the 26th of July, at the advanced age of 92 years. 


—— 
0> A drunken brute lately killed his wife in Cumberland, Md., 
He was delirious with drink. 





